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THE WEEK. 


THERE is, of course, but one point of any importance 
in connection with the military situation, and that is 
the news received last Thursday of the combined 
northern advance. Plumer’s move up the railway 
failed in its immediate object, neither the persons, the 
plans, nor the stores of the enemy’s Government having 
been captured ; but the force with which he has now 
advanced a march or two from the railway can be made 
to serve as the western arm to enclose the enemy’s 
principal force in the north, now that Lord Kitchener 
is himself advancing upon the eastern side. There are, 
however, in connection with this western advance two 
features which must not be forgotten. First, that it 
will be through a very difficult country, mountainous, 
largely barren, and complicated in the extreme. 
Secondly, that a force of any size will be dependent 
upon atrain of increasing magnitude as it leaves the 
railway. The furthest distance any large force of ours 
has got from the railway supplying it in this war has 
been just over the hundred miles. That was at an 
expense in men and supplies which the Army has not 
forgotten. It was when we were in the first full tide of 
success and through perfectly flat easy country. The 
heart of Zoutpansberg is more than a hundred miles 
from the railway by Kitchener’s, just under it by 
Plumer’s, road. Three things must be present to 
ensure success in the combined movement: superior 
mobility, exactitude of combination, and a fully secured 
line of communications east and west. 


THE Times military correspondent in South Africa, 
writing from Sanna’s Post, declares that he has changed 
his mind. Two months ago he thought he would “ see 
the finish of the struggle in a few months.” But now, 
“after following De Wet for six weeks, the situation 
seems more interminable than ever. The means for 
desperate men to carry on guerilla warfare in this 
country seem infinite.” After explaining this point by a 
careful reference to recent operations in the Orange 
Free State, this correspondent continues :—‘ Unless 
peace is negotiated by some other channel, it seems 
likely to last until we have worn the country out. This 
is a mere matter of time and money : far be it from me 
to prophesy how long and how much.” 


Tue Government published on Thursday a new 
Blue-book on South Africa, containing a despatch from 
Sir Alfred Milner sent off on February 6th and received 
at the Colonial Office on February the 25th. It is 
unfortunate that the Government should have withheld 
this important communication for nearly two months, 
though it seems likely that they will withhold Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s report rather longer. The famous 
Helot despatch was telegraphed over ; if we recollect 
aright, there was little delay in its publication. Sir 
Alfred Milner gives an extremely depressing account of 


the situation in South Africa, but apparently he still 
thinks that the chief mistake is the habit of concen- 
trating attention on the Boers and thinking too little of 
the loyalists. It isno blame to the lungs of the Cape Times 
if we have forgotten Mr. Logan and his friends. The 
Blue Books contain the correspondence that passed 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner on the 
subject of the proclamation Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
mised the House of Commons last December he would 
have issued to the Boers. Both Sir Alfred Milner and 
Lord Kitchener were opposed to the suggestion, and 
after pressing it with some insistence for several weeks 
Mr. Chamberlain withdrew it. The Morning Post 
remarks on this correspondence that it shows how 
important it is to listen to the men on the spot, and 
what a danger there is that Ministers at home may 
concede too much to the sentimentalism of the Opposi- 
tion. We are quite ready to adopt the principle laid 
down by the Morning Post if we may apply it to a far 
more important matter than the issue of a proclamation. 
The men on the spot differed from Mr. Chamberlain in 
their views of the terms that should be offered to the 
Boers. Is the Morning Post ready to support the “men 
on the spot ” against the exacting severity of the Govern- 
ment at home? We learn from the blue book further 
that Esau, instead of being barbarously murdered in a 
fit of rage, was killed in attempting to escape from his 
guard, but even now the facts are altogether incom- 
plete. We have had the satisfaction, during the last 
week, of welcoming one of Reuter’s victims back from 
the grave to which he had been consigned by the pre- 
cipitate and premature sympathy of telegraphic corre- 
spondents and the Commissioner at Kroonstad. Mr. 
Wessels, “a peace envoy,” an accepted euphemism for 
the type of man who used to go to De Wet’s army to 
persuade it to surrender, was reported to have been 
shot. As far as the facts are known, there would have 
been nothing extraordinary if he had suffered this 
punishment for an offence which is nowhere lightly 
regarded. It turns out that he is at Heilbron, in a 
cheerful state of hygiene, evidently under the impres- 
sion that he is alive. There are surely graves enough in 


South Africa without Reuter’s energy in building ceno- 
taphs. 


WE observe with much satisfaction that the Liberals 
of the Holmfirth division at their annual meeting last 
Saturday «determined to invite Messrs. Merriman and 
Sauer to address them. Mr. H. J. Wilson, the member 
for Holmfirth, is one of the staunchest friends of liberty 
in the present Parliament. He is one of those who has 
always refused to sacrifice his convictions to his seat, 
and has not in the event sacrificed his seat to his con- 
victions. There are no men whose opinions should 
carry more weight in this country at the present time 
than Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer. Their long expe- 
rience as legislators and Ministers in Cape Colony, and 
their long record as wise counsellors both of their own 
and of the mother country, should give weight to their 
eloquence. Mr. Merriman’s fine speech at Birmingham 
on Wednesday confirms his reputation as an orator. 
The City Council have decided by a great majority to 
grant the Waverley Market to him for the meeting 
which he is to address in the Scottish capital. . 
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Ir was considered something like treason to ask 
questions in the House of Commons ten months ago on 
the subject of the condition of the women in the camps. 
We were assured that they were happy and contented. 
A letter addressed to an American paper by Mrs. 
Maxwell, the wife of the Military Governor of Pretoria, 
has dispelled these comfortable illusions, for she 
describes the Boer women as totally destitute, and 
appeals. to. the American public for assistance. The 
responsibility for this destitution lies directly on our 
shoulders. It is the result of our plan of campaign 
and our methods of punishment. It is impossible to 
believe that the British public will allow foreigners to 
undertake what is our plain duty, and Mrs. Maxwell’s 
letter to the American public ought to elicit a generous 
support for the two committees, the South African 
Distress Committee and the Boer Women and Children’s 
Committee, that are working here for the relief of 
these unfortunate victims of the war. We print else- 
where a letter from Lord Hobhouse on this subject. 


“THE most sinister and evil influence of modern 
times, Mr. Rhodes, has directed our policy in South 
Africa for sordid and vulgarly ambitious ends. He has 
coerced the Colonial Secretary, and our soldiers have 
paid the penalty. A Government that sought votes to 
turn the poor Jew out of Whitechapel has spent 
#100,000,000 of money, killed 10,000 British soldiers, to 
carry out the financial plundering, gold and diamond 
stealing, for the rich Jews of Park Lane.” So Mr. John 
Burns, in his address to the citizens of Battersea at the 
last General Election. The figures are inadequate now. 
Mr. Burns continued :— 

“A Minister who got votes against convict prison labour has 
been the pliant instrument of Cecil Rhodes, who will flood 
South Africa with Chinese labour to lower the wages of British 
labour, to supplant the independent native races, whom he has 
been allowed to enslave, degrade and brutalise at Kimberley.” 

We learn from the organs of the Government and the 
Rhodesite Daily Mail that Mr. Rhodes is now in excel- 
lent health and will visit England shortly. Cannot the 
trade unionists and the Labour party arrange to inter- 
view Mr. Rhodes and find out whether he has any 
defence against these charges, and whether he can offer 
any pledges for future amendment? He and his friends 
in Park Lane have enormous power. They are, how- 
ever, very much afraid of public opinion. 


WE hope that the whole of the discussion on the 
Budget proposals will be read line by line and word by 
word by the manufacturers, merchants and workmen of 
this country. A sugar refiner thanked Sir Michael for 
his attack upon the jam, biscuit and other flourishing 
industries which have grown out of cheap sugar. It is 
satisfactory that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
done his best to prevent the sugar duties having a 
differential effect. It is still more satisfactory to find 
that the sugar resolution was only carried by 60 votes 
and the coal resolution by only 4o votes. The Govern- 
ment is tottering; let Liberals stand firmly by the 
principles of Cobden and Gladstone. 


THE economic condition of Cape Colony may be 
gathered from the exports for 1900, which show a 
decline of no less than 15} millions sterling in value 
when compared with 1899. The figures are given in 
the Cape Government Gazette, and are :— 


; Exports from Cape Colony for 1899... £23,663,000 
_ Exports from Cape Colony for 1900... 8,148,000 


Wool is the staple product of the colony, and exports of 
wool have shrunk from £2,184,000 to £838,000. On 
the top of this economic exhaustion has come the third 
invasion of the Colony, large parts of which are still 
occupied by Boer commandos, and that most terrible 
visitor of all—the-plague. The plague is positively the 


only disaster which has not been treated as a peculiar 
piece of luck by our Imperialist Press. When the 
Orange Free State joined the Transvaal a shout of 
delight went up from the cosmopolitan and Rhodesian 
mercenaries who teach England patriotism. De Wet’s 
invasion of the Colony was another godsend. ‘The latest 
blessing of all is the failure of the peace negotiations, 
which entails a loss to this country of about two millions 
sterling per week and of many precious lives. 


A Goop deal of interest is naturally felt here in 
Little England about the recruiting for colonial corps. 
It seems that of the so-called ‘‘bushmen” 75 per cent. 
are Clerks, mechanics and labourers from the Australian 
towns, who are attracted by the high rate of pay. The 
last mail from Australia throws further light upon the 
economic aspects of Australian Imperialism. The 
South Australian Chronicle, for example, contains a 
telegram, dated Brisbane, February 24th, stating that, 
owing to the drought in Western Queensland, the 
labour market was congested, but that it was expected 
relief would be afforded by the departure of the seventh 
contingent to South Africa. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good ; and it seems that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
war is relieving the Queensland labour market. Most 
of these “back block men” get from 12s. to 15s. a 
week and their “tucker.” As bushmen they get 35s. a 
week with not only food, but clothing. They follow 
the wages and the wages follow the flag. Poor John 
Bull! This little glimpse of Queenslandish happiness 
will be no consolation to him when he contemplates 
Thursday’s budget. 


Ir is remarkable that the most striking instance of 
the survival of medizeval ideas as applied to master and 
men should be found in the most democratic part of the 
United Kingdom. For months past a dispute between 
Lord Penrhyn and his quarrymen about a comparatively 
trifling matter has been slowly reducing the village of 
Bethesda to utter destitution. Lord Penrhyn, we believe, 
is in his private capacity a most worthy nobleman. At 
the same time, as a great employer of labour, he seems 
unable to understand the modern view that capitalists 
and workmen are simply parties to a bargain by which 
each ought to gain without sacrificing any personal 
independence. At Easter the quarrymen held a meeting 
and, as a result of a resolution then passed, requested 
Lord Penrhyn to agree to the appointment of an 
arbitrator. This was surely a reasonable request and 
his lordship—acknowledged the receipt of the commu- 
nication! In the neighbouring quarries of Llanberis, 
which belong to Mr. Assheton Smith, the men of the 
same race and character as those who are out of work at 
Bethesda, disputes of course now and then arise, but they 
are settled amicably. The only difference, it seems, must 
be sought in the autocratic temperament of Lord 
Penrhyn. 


AFTER the housemaid the shop-assistant. For some 
time, during the dulness of Easter, our newspapers 
have been full of the woes of “living-in.” The assist- 
ants apparently have suddenly awakened to the fact 
that they are ill-used and underpaid. In most drapery 
establishments it is the custom for nearly all the assist- 
ants to live over the shop and take their meals in the 
basement. A natural result is that those meals are not 
very appetising and that the diners, having had no walk 
and no fresh air, become rather critical. A further 
consequence of the system is that marriage, for the 
majority of assistants, is impossible; they are thus 
deprived of a valuable incentive to industry and subjected 
at times to an unfair temptation. To abolish the 
“living-in” system would entail an extra payment of 
about £50 a year to all assistants, and at present the 
employers cannot afford it. So long, of course, as there 
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are numbers of young men and women willing to 
undergo these restrictions for the sake of a scanty liveli- 
hood and a genteel appearance, very little can be done. 
‘The Shop-assistants’ Union, a very necessary organisa- 
tion, is trying hard to improve the condition of its 
members. 


THE Court of Common Council has adopted its 
committee’s report on the Port of London. The 
committee recommended the creation of a_ single 
independent body to control the river, docks and 
railways. Of the forty members, of the proposed 
Board the Corporation were to appoint ten, merchants 
and shipowners twenty, and other bodies, such as the 
Admiralty and Lloyds, two each. In view of the fact 
that the County Council must provide about two-thirds 
of the money required to purchase the docks, the refusal 
to allocate any representation to that body is sufficient 
to condemn the scheme. Sir Marcus Samuel defended 
the exclusion by the assertion that no “ county authority” 
had a place on any harbour board. It may be news 
to Sir Marcus that the Council of every big city, includ- 
ing the Corporation of London, is also a “ county 
authority.” It was further proposed to spend two 
millions on dredging, and to levy dues on shipping and 
goods arriving in the port. Now that the County 
Council and the Common Council are agreed in demand- 
ing the expropriation of the dock companies, the 
Government can hardly refuse to take action. 


THE return of the Registrar-General giving the 
statistics of births, deaths and marriages for England and 
Wales during 1899 has been published since our last 
issue, It entirely confirms the opinions of experts that 
our population is tending to become stationary, as that 
of France has already done. The birth rate is the 
lowest on record, 29°3 per thousand, which is 1 below 
the mean rate for the previous ten years. It must seem 
strange to our Imperialists that the birth rate should not 
follow the Imperial law of expansion. The Daily Tele- 
graph is perplexed and frightened at the thought, but 
consoles itself by reflecting “that in time of war more 
males are born than females.” It follows, therefore, that 
whether annexation is wise or not we ought always to be 
at war. This is the best defence we have yet seen for 
the policy of the present Government. 


THE idea cf an import duty on coal created quite a 
panic in Cardiff, and on Wednesday morning a meeting 
of the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce was hastily 
convened. The Council Chamber is said to have been 
packed and the meeting to have been the largest ever 
known. It was unanimously agreed that a memoran- 
dum, drawn up by one of the members (Mr. Watson), 
should be made the basis of a memorial to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The discussion proceeded 
on the false assumption that duties would be imposed 
only on coal exported to foreign countries, not to 
British. It will be a shock to Mr. Chamberlain and the 
new School of Protection to find that the Imperialists 
of Cardiff were all dead against this Imperial duty on 
such absurd Little Englandish grounds as that it would 
injure colliery proprietors, throw large numbers of 
colliers and dock labourers out of work, and prejudice 
the expanding trade of Cardiff. 


ArFairs in Bulgaria have reached an exciting point 
of suspense. The arrest of M. Saratoff, with seven 
leaders of the Macedonian movement, has so far created 
nothing more alarming than a perfectly pacific and con- 
stitutional protest. A meeting, which 10,000 persons are 
said to have attended, has denounced the Government 
in Sofia. The Macedonian Congress has also met, 
despite all the official attempts to prevent it. It will 
probably generate a good deal of heat and pass resolu- 


tions in favour of an immediate rising in Macedonia. 
But with Saratoff and his lieutenants in gaol it seems 
doubtful whether anything more tangible will come of 
the agitation. Experience goes to show that a headless 
corpse does not revolt. So far as we understand the 
situation at present, there is little prospect of any 
happenings on a large scale unless the Macedonian 
League can first overthrow the Bulgarian Government. 
The Turks are too strong and the Christian population 
too scattered in Macedonia for a genuine rising. On the 
other hand, of course, Abdul Hamid might precipitate 
a crisis any day by letting loose his Albanians. But the 
real risk was a revolution in Sofia which would have 
been followed by a declaration of war. The arrest of 
Saratoff has probably nipped that plan in the bud. But 
it is significant that Prince Ferdinand is staying in 
Mentone. Mindful of the kidnapping of his predecessor, 
he has always preferred to suppress dangerous agita- 
tions from a distance by telegraph. 


THE riot that occurred at the confirmation of the 
new Bishop of London can scarcely be considered as 
edifying from any point of view: it is melancholy that 
two sections of the Church should have so much scorn 
for their opponents that they have no respect for them- 
selves. Mr. Kensit’s protest was technically quite justi- 
fiable, since the service of the Bishop’s confirmation 
includes a definite challenge to all who disapprove of 
that confirmation. There is certainly something a little 
ridiculous in the act of loudly and repeatedly calling 
upon the objector to speak and then excitedly shutting 
his mouth when he does speak. But from a larger 
and more rational point of view Mr. Kensit’s action 
cannot be defended. The demand for the objector, 
whatever it does mean, cannot in common sense 
be held to mean that anyone who disapproves of 
anything in the new Bishop, from the tone of his 
sermons to the cut of his clothes, may raise the whole 
question of his merits over again at his confirmation. 
‘The rite, so far as it has any modern validity, clearly 
exists in order to provide for the announcement, at the 
last moment, of any definite and insuperable technical 
or legal obstacle to the completion of the service. For 
example, if Dr. Winnington-Ingram lightly and gaily 
mentioned, just before the ceremony, that he had never 
been baptised, there would no doubt be a technical 
objection to his confirmation. But it is not reasonable 
to use such a form for the purposes of a sensational 
protest (or a sensational resistance of that protest) on 
mere grounds of taste and opinion. Mr. Kensit’s appeal 
was practically no better than that of the celebrated 
rustic who forbade the banns and justified his utterance 
with the explanation, “ I want the girl myself.” 


THE death of Sir Edward Watkin removes a man 
with whose career we cannot profess to feel much 
sympathy. In his early life he seems to have had 
promising enthusiasms and high ideals. He helped to 
organise great literary soirées in the Free Trade Hall of 
Manchester, pleaded for public parks, and even did 
something in association with Cobden and Bright for 
Free Trade. At the age of twenty-six he surrendered 
himself body and soul to the railway mania, displayed 
great industry and ability and was soon a very “ success- 
ful” man. Through railways he had his reward, 
accumulated a vast fortune and became chairman of a 
large number of companies—far more, in fact, than any 
single man is competent to serve. We believe that his 
real qualification for the multiplication of his chairman- 
ships was due to his skill in soothing angry shareholders 
and distilling through a disappointed audience the fresh 
dews of hope. He had a good bedside manner for an 
ailing company. He will no doubt be remembered for 
his Channel tunnel scheme which so frightened the old 
women of the War Office. Mr. Gladstone was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the scheme and regarded 
opposition to it as a mark of unreason. 
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THE BUDGET OF igot. 


HE financial statement made by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach on Thursday night paints a picture of the 
national finances in colours as black as could be desired 
by the bitterest enemy of England. And yet the picture 
is painted with the brush, not of a pessimist, or even of 
a realist. Its optimism is admitted by the artist himself. 
Sir Michael entirely confirms the suspicion, of which Mr. 
Balfour gave usa hint, that the Estimates for the coming 
year are probably false—not, perhaps, like the lies of 
last year, “gross as a mountain, open, palpable ”—but 
still false. Accordingly, Sir Michael asks for a large 
margin for unforeseen expenditure—for what Pitt used to 
call “a large latitude for contingencies.” He estimates 
a deficit of 41 millions, and asks for a loan of 60 millions! 
Thus the official estimates of the cost of the war have 
now risen to 148 millions :— 


23 millions in the financial year ending March 31st, 
1900. 

63 millions in the financial year ending March 31st, 
1gOl. 

6o millions in the financial year ending March 31st, 
1902. . 

Between one and two millions for interest on the 
new debt. 


To meet the 23 millions no extra taxation was imposed ; 
to meet the 63 millions 12 millions of extra taxation 
were imposed ; to meet the 60 millions (to which more 
than a million must be added for interest) the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asks for another paltry 11 millions. 
What is the result ? ‘Here is a war already estimated to 
cost twice as much as the Crimean War. “It can no 
longer be considered a small war,” says our Minister of 
Finance. *Nay, “in cost it is a great one.” Under 
these circumstances we might have expected from our 
Government an effort at least equal to that of the Govern- 
ments of 1854-5-6. What isthe case? The Crimean War 
cost about 70 millions : of this sum only about 30 were 
added to the National Debt. The admitted cost of the 
Boer War is roughly (including interest to the end of 
this year) 148 millions, and of that sum at the end of 
the present year 127 millions will have been added 
to the National Debt and 21 millions paid out of 
taxation. ' For 67 millions have already been borrowed, 
and Parliament is now asked to sanction a new loan of 
60 millions ; 19 months have swallowed up the economies 
of well nigh half-a-century. A more deplorable example 
of financial poltroonery has never been exhibited by a 
prosperous community of civilised men. It has never 
before been exhibited by England, even in the dark 
years of poverty, oppression and defeat with which the 
nineteenth century began. Our financial humiliation is 
positively worse than the failures and surrenders of our 
soldiers. The latter were due in part to the difficulties 
of the country, the blunders of the War Office and the 
superiority of the Boer Generals. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had no enemy except his own timidity, 
the cowardice of his huge majority and the electioneer- 
ing instincts of his colleagues. We think he now 
‘deserves some of the credit which Sir William Harcourt 
generously gave him for the candour of his admissions, 
and the plainness of his statement. It is something that 
he has torn away the veil from the eyes of his country- 
men and exposed the calamities which, having ruined 
South Africa, are now coming slowly but surely to 
our own door. Perhaps our deluded people will have 


their eyes opened. The deepening gloom will force 
them to see the truth. 

Indeed the evil spirit of Imperialism and militarism 
(it invaded even the Liberal camp, and still sits here 
and there with downcast eye upon the Liberal benches) 
is already declining. Sir William Harcourt suggested 
that last October the popular idea about the war was: 
“It’s all over except the shouting.” To-day it may 
truly be said that nothing is over except the shouting. 
The destruction of life and property in South Africa con- 
tinues unabated. The paying has just begun. As trade 
falls expenditure and taxation will continue to rise and 
the debt will continue to grow. The new “colonies” in 
South Africa will be a constant source of danger, anxiety 
and expense. The nation is likely to be converted 
to the party of economy faster than our Jingoes 
think. But whether the Budget proves an immediate 
cure for the national malady or not, at any rate it will 
call out the disciples of Cobden and Bright and Glad- 
stone. The old guard of the Liberal party, which has 
been sulking at home, will now surely return to service 
and take the field in order to save their country. 

Of the four great wars which made the National 
Debt, the war against our American Colonies, the 
war against the French Republic, the (Crimean) war 
for the integrity of Turkish territory, and the war 
against the Boer Republics, all except the third and 
the least costly have been the sole handiwork of the 
Tory Party—cheered on of course in the shouting stage 
by a few Whig or Liberal Imperialists. Sir William 
Harcourt sums up the drift and meaning of their 
whole policy in two words: Conscription and Pro- 
tection. Both are now very near. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach has just given way to the pressure of the 
Times. He has not imposed a duty on treacle 
and all kinds of meat and agricultural produce as the 
Times expert advised. But he has reimposed the sugar 
duties ; he has set up saccharometers in every port to 
measure by polarisation a scale so complicated that it 
could not be explained to the House of Commons. The 
sugar tax isa tax upon the raw material of important 
and flourishing industries, which will gradually die away 
so far as our exports to foreign countries are concerned. 
The tax will considerably raise the price of a luxury so 
wholesome and so universal that it may be called a 
necessary of life. 

On the other hand these miserable sugar duties 
may prove, and the equally obnoxious export duty on 
coal may prove, in the words of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, “an incentive to economy and peace.” 
If so it may be well for the nation, as a whole, that 
it should be brought to its senses even by the destruction 
or dislocation of important trades. We shall go into 
these questions with more minuteness next week. For 
the moment we would say to the Liberal party that no 
case can be made out for such infringements of sound 
finance and of Liberal principles as are constituted by 
these new and odious taxes until the scale of licence 
duties has been revised, the Agricultural Rates Acts 
repealed and an addition made to the duty on beer. 
A strenuous attempt will surely be made to amend, 
the Budget by the process of substitution. And why’ 
in the name of Pitt and Peel and Gladstone was 
not the income-tax raised to 1s. 4d., or doubled? 
Nothing is more serious than the depreciation of 
Consols. They have already dropped from 114 to 95, 
and that downward movement will be aggravated by 
this new loan for sixty millions. Another ten millions 
of taxation would have been far better in the long run 
than ten millions of debt. 
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THE RECORD OF FAILURE 
AFRICA. 


IN SOUTH 


OBODY expects to find in men who have been 
living for eighteen months on the edge of their 
emotions a judgment as balanced and a vision as clear 
and steady as he counts on in the tranquil circum- 
stances of ordinary and uneventful times. Yet it 
is invariably a shock to men who have retained 
their old ways of looking at things to discover 
thit ideas which they imagined were held by their 
countrymen in the inflexible grip of conviction and 
habit scatter like so many ephemeral fancies on the 
first contact with new and challenging circumstances, 
The process of change becomes brisker with each new 
demand on the adaptability of men’s consciences. Stage 
after stage has arrived in this war when a situation has 
arisen or a proposal sprung up which Liberals have 
confidently expected their opponents would agree in 
deploring or condemning. They had forgotten that the 
war had all the time been lifting men out of the 
beaten track of their common morality. The change 
of temper is not at all deliberate and thought out. 
It is often quite unconsciously that men or communities 
learn to walk the tight-rope of moral casuistry. But, 
when once the change is come, there is an end to that 
substantial sympathy of idea which enables us to refer 
our mutual differences to some common standard. It 
is one of the saddest things about an aggressive war that 
it makes such a wilderness of our own civilisation. All 
that is common to the ideas of a community is in 
sudden dissolution. The essence of a civilisation is a 
certain degree of moral homogeneity, and after eighteen 
months of revolutionary Imperialism, in place of a funda- 
mentally compact and coherent national temperament 
you find everything torn and fragmentary. All the links 
of an elemental moral agreement are broken. 

The war in its progress has produced frequent and 
striking illustrations of the transformation of the ordinarily 
accepted notions of what is right and prudent by the 
necessity of justifying some new departure in morality. 
But the finished picture is better evidence than any 
number of illuminating touches. Let any one contrast 
the régime actually established in the Transvaal, 
or in that part of the Transvaal where we can 
pretend to exercise authority, with the sort of 
impression that the ordinary Englishman had at the 
beginning of this war of the government he was 
about to create there. Whatever Liberals said or 
thought about the danger and consequences of the 
war, the Imperialists were confident that within their 
own formula they could make room for a fair and 
tolerant system of government that would be positively 
welcome to the Boers and afford a beneficent protection 
to the blacks. With the reply of Liberals that no 
system could be fair or tolerant that deprived a nation 
of its separate existence we are not now concerned. 
All that is important is to recall the promise of free 
and equal institutions with which the war started, and 
then to turn to the regulations printed in the Times of 
Friday week. There are few demands for which so 
much sympathy was excited in the Outlander agitation 
as the demand for the independence of the Judges ; the 
new regulations provide that the Judges shall be strictly 
under the control of the High Commissioner. One of 
the most vicious and indefensible symptoms of 
racial inequality under the Transvaal, we were told, 
was the sole use of Dutch for official purposes; 


under the new system there is still only to be one official 
language—the language of the invaders. But the most 
striking point about the new system comes from the 
Pretoria correspondent of the Morning Post, who informed 
us on Monday that the new magistrates in the Transvaal 
are to be chosen from “the Progressive Afrikanders, 
some of whom held commissions in our irregular corps 
during the campaign.” It is only eighteen months since 
our Imperialists were protesting that the day of racial 
animosities was over and a new era would dawn on 
South Africa, in which Boer and Britain would forget 
their quarrels in their common confidence in a just and 
impartial Government. The language in which the 
Boers are to be tried is English, and the magistrates are 
their most malignant enemies, men who two years ago 
were conspiring and two months ago were fighting 
against them. “Equal rights for white men” was 
accompanied by another formula that promised a 
new and happy life to the natives. Under Sir Alfred 
Milner’s regulations magistrates may flog the natives. 
And who are the magistrates? The “ Progressive 
Afrikanders,” the men whose ideal native policy is 
summed up in the philanthropy of Mr. Hays Hammond, 
and the humanitarianism of Mr. Albu, whose allies are 
responsible for every harsh measure introduced into 
Cape Colony and whose leader invented the compound, 
destroyed the Matabele, deported the Bechuanas into 
slavery and made Rhodesia a slave-holding company. 

If it were not for the subtle change we have 
described which steals away men’s capacity for preserv- 
ing their own standards in times of crisis, the absurdity 
of a crusade for free and equal rights, which ends in 
such an absolute system of racial ascendancy, would be 
apparent even to the Imperialists. The Boers are to 
have no votes and no self-governing institutions ; they 
are to be tried in a foreign language; they are to be 
judged and punished by aliens whom they have the best 
of reasons for hating, and the whole system that controls 
their daily lives is to depend on the pleasure of a man 
whose name stands first and last for an authority they 
detest. Perhaps one day the chastening effects of dis- 
appointment and failure will convince the Imperialists 
that the system is not only ridiculous but impossible. 
We are told that the Boers are to be kept under our heel 
only until they can learn what a privilege it is 
to be in close contact with such a civilisation as ours. 
It is like teaching a man to love you by pricking 
him all over, and telling him you will cease to prick 
him as soon as he has learnt his lesson. We wish to 
establish a Government by consent, and we propose to 
gain that consent by exasperation. Loyalty is to be 
the condition of a modified freedom ; and loyalty is to 
be won by associating our rule with oppression and 
affront. That is the vicious circle on which we are 
starting, and it is impossible to say how many revolutions 
we shall make before we discover that we are effecting 
nothing at all. 

The Boers are doing their best to teach us that 
chasing quicksilver is an exhausting and unproductive 
operation. They have already taught Sir Alfred Milner 
something. That gifted journalist imagined two years 
ago that he had grasped the essential conditions of the 
problem and that a short sharp struggle with the Boers 
would bury all the memories of Majuba and weld a 
loyal, grateful and prosperous South Africa. His latest 
despatch, which under ordinary circumstances would 
deserve the praise due to candour and whieh in com- 
parison with the timid suppressions of a cowardly 
Ministry stands out as a monument of courage, tells us 
eighteen months after the outbreak of war that “the 
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present position of affairs alike in the new territories 
and in the Cape Colony, if by no means the most 
critical, is possibly the most puzzling that we have had 
to confront since the beginning of the war.” “ It is no 
use denying that the last half-year has been one of 
retrogression.” Six months of bloodshed, destruction and 
expenditure with the result that we have not only gained 
nothing, but that we have positively lost ground! Those 
six months have cost us 6,000 men and 50 millions of 
money, to say nothing of ruin and havoc in the two 
States that no calculations can measure. And we have 
lost ground, as Sir Alfred Milner sees, for the reason 
that we applied to the conduct of our operations just 
those methods and principles on which we are asked to 
rely in rebuilding law and order in South Africa. The 
destruction of property and crops, the rough and ready 
‘punishments of farm burning, the offering to burghers 
of the alternative, in Mr. Shaw’s words, of becoming 
rebels to one Power or traitors to another, this is the 
strong policy that drove into an inexorable hostility men 
whom Sir Alfred Milner had hoped to appease if not to 
conciliate. The Times and the Standard are calling out 
for more of this “strong policy” in the conduct of the 
war. The “loyalists” whom Sir Alfred Milner 
wishes us to consider think you can never have 
enough strong policy in war or in peace. It is a 
‘policy that has been tried for nearly two years and 
Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch records its headlong 
failure. We have spoken of the chances of the 
chastening discipline of disappointment. Is it impos- 
sible to restore just so much of the practical common- 
sense which the war has dissipated as to persuade 
reasonable men of all parties to try the experiment of a 
new policy to be carried out by a new agent? Sir 
Alfred Milner’s action in sending this despatch, and in 
asking to be relieved for three months, provides what 
may turn out to be the Government’s last opportunity 
of averting the irreparable ruin which it has spent so 
much life and treasure in bringing on South Africa. 





DETENTE? ENTENTE? ATTENTE? 
HE rapidity with which, under modern conditions, 
public attention may be concentrated on appa- 
rently trifling incidents of a vaguely political character 
has prodigiously developed the opportunities of what 
may be called the diplomacy of demonstration. If it 
rarely happens in our day that an “act of international 
courtesy” possesses that spontaneity which is almost 
implied in the official definition, the reason is no doubt 
that rulers and diplomatists have taken advantage of an 
inevitable publicity to appropriate these occurrences to 
the guidance or the exploration, as the case may be, of 
national opinion. The significance of the latest of such 
incidents—the visit paid by an Italian squadron com- 
manded by the King of Italy’s uncle, to the port of 
Toulon—has been eagerly discussed by the Press of most 
European countries, and not least eagerly by our own ; 
it has, possibly, been made too much of ; but there can 
be no doubt that it was intended by those who prepared 
it to arouse at least as much interest throughout 
Europe as has been bestowed upon it in fact. The 
alternative interpretations of the Toulon fétes which 
have found most favour in the English papers are that 
they simply demonstrate a tardy thaw in the relations 
between the French Republic and the kingdom of 


‘years all but a month. 


Italy ; or that they herald a new shuffling of the cards 
and the formation of a Franco-Italian alliance. We 
believe they mean more than the first and a good deal 
less than the second: a suggestion of certain other 
possibilities may be conveniently preceded by some 
reflexions upon the international position of Italy and 
the general character of modern alliances. 

The Triple Alliance has now existed for nineteen 
Its terms are still secret, but it is 
well understood to have been, in the first instance, a 
development of the Austro-German Alliance signed in 
1879—that is to say, an agreement by which all the 
parties engaged themselves, under specific conditions, 
to combine in repelling an attack upon any of them. Its 
object was to secure the territorial integrity of the three 
Powers ; and it was a purely defensive alliance. It is 
necessary, however, to bear in mind that for statesmen 
who iollow the methods of Bismarck the word defen- 
sive is extremely equivocal We know that the 
last word of diplomacy is the word that turns a 
victim into a technical aggressor; and in this case 
it would be misleading to call the Triplice a league of 
peace without adding that its principal member is a 
Power anxious to hold the prize of a war astutely pro- 
voked, if possible without fighting. The reasons which 
induced King Humbert to seek admission to the Austro- 
German alliance in 1882 were many, but not obscure. 
The writers who have treated the subject with authority— 
Signor Crispi not less explicitly than the French writer 
who is tracing the history of European relations in the 
Revue de Paris for this inonth—assert that public opinion 
in Italy was prepared for this step at least two years 
before the French occupation of Tunis, which has been 
very generally considered to have occasioned it. Ever 
since 1870, in fact, the kingdom had only encountered 
failure in its efforts to play a great part in the councils 
of Europe with insufficient resources and no allies. 
The Treaty of Berlin had shewn the vanity of those 
pretensions ; while the irredentist agitations on the 
North-Eastern frontier had awakened the susceptibilities 
of Austria, and constituted a serious danger to the country. 
The temptation to bolster its position by entering the 
German League existed quite apart from any positive 
hostility to France ; and this fact evidently affects the 
question whether the revival of cordial relations with 
the Republic entails the eventual secession of Italy from 
the Triple Alliance. No other was open to Italy at that 
date. Itis certain that the British Government was still 
determined to avoid all Continental entanglements. As 
for France, the paramount objection to a political con- 
vention with that state was the Italian dynasty itself— 
by no means so securely enthroned as not to fear the 
political influence of a Republic upon its own subjects. 

The treaty of Bardo was, however, the event which 
finally decided the Italian Crown and Government. 
Besides demonstrating anew the diplomatic impotence 
of the kingdom, it added the motive of resentment to 
the dictates of interest. It was thus that the French— 
who, by the way, had violated no kind of engagement 
with Italy by establishing their protectorate, and had 
indeed been forced to that step, on pain of forfeiting 
their position in the Regency, by the inconsiderate 
policy of the Italians themselves—interpreted the 
news, which did not become public before the beginning 
of 1883, that the Italians had adhered to a league 
whose principal object was to guarantee the dismember- 
ment of France. 

It would have been unnatural if Frenchmen in 
general had seen in this step anything but an act of 
ingratitude and spite. That view was not altogether 
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just. The attraction of the Triple Alliance in the eyes 
of the King’s Government and of a considerable section 
of the Italian people had nothing to do with the rela- 
tions of France and Italy. Rightly or wrongly, it 
appeared to them as the salvation of the country’s 
European prestige ; but the moment chosen for making 
advances to the Central Powers was the moment when 
popular feeling against the Republic was exceedingly 
bitter. An era of misunderstanding and mutual 
reproaches set in and lasted (with temporary improve- 
ments under certain Liberal administrations) until 
yesterday. Its most serious effect was, of course, the 
virtual rupture of commercial relations. A new treaty 
of commerce between the two countries had been 
signed only a few days before the Triple Alliance was 
formed. Five years later the Italian Government, by 
way of replying to the French Chamber of Deputies, 
whose Protectionist majority had refused to ratify a 
treaty of navigation, denounced it. The new treaty 
putting an end to a state of things from which both 
countries suffered economically and by which only 
Germany gained, is fresh in our minds. 

It is always easy for the onlooker to pronounce a 
match unequal. Perhaps it is the cynicism of insulation 
that inclines us, in judging other people’s alliances, to 
look always fora dupe. Our Press has for some years 
accustomed us to pity the French for their entanglement 
in a partnership of which the terms remain a profound 
secret ; and though it has made a parade of encouraging 
the Italians in the foreign policy most completely realized 
by Crispi, we have not denied ourselves the pleasure of 
reminding our very good friends that they have, from 
first to last, got the worst of their bargain with Germany 
and the Dual Empire. But though it is certainly hard to 
see how the Italian Kingdom is any the better off at this 
day, there is much to be said for the view that in 1882 
almost any alliance might well seem desirable. The 
original mistake was to have shown excessive eagerness, 
and to have turned to the central Powers in a moment of 
national humiliation. Five years later, when the alliance 
was about to be renewed, an opportunity to revise its terms 
in order to secure the Italian seaboard as well as the 
frontiers was seized by Count di Robilant. In the 
interval Italy had been humiliated by the formation of 
the Dreikaiserbund, which by assuring William I. and 
Francis Joseph of the Tsar’s neutrality in case of French 
aggression, plainly reduced her utility in the eyes of her 
allies. But the events which followed upon the rising 
in Eastern Rumelia, the Serbo-Bulgarian war and the 
strained relations between Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
gave her back her old importance ; armed with proofs 
of English friendship (which, however, as was ascer- 
tained in the House of Commons, did not amount to a 
definite agreement), and governed by a tactful diplo- 
matist who had revived a certain amount of cordiality 
with France, there is little doubt that Italy would have 
been in a position to exact substantial advantages 
as the price of her alliance, if she had not under- 
taken responsibilities in the Red Sea which speedily 
involved her in the first series of her African disasters. 
The same ill-luck, and the same want of foresight, have 
continued to deprive her of the advantages she might 
reasonably have expected. The successive administra- 
tions of Crispi kept alive the ill-feeling beyond the Alps, 
and fed the hostility of the Papalini with substantial 
grievances, almost brought about a revolution in Sicily, 
and plunged the kingdom into one of the most calamitous 
adventures of modern times. But for these things, 
the formation of the Dual Alliance, that night- 
mare of Bismarck’s old age, must inevitably have 


tended to give Italy a far stronger position with her 
allies. 

The improved relations with France are the fruits 
of deliberate efforts on the part of statesmen of both 
countries, and also of the gradual spontaneous dying-out 
of old resentment. On the French side, it had long 
smouldered, though it will perhaps be always difficult 
to convince Frenchmen that the adherence of Italy to 
the Triple Alliance had any justification at all, con- 
sidering the recent obligations of that country to 
their own. It is not the more generous sort of 
Italians—not Garibaldi, not Victor Emmanuel him- 
self—who have ever tried to depreciate those obli- 
gations. It is true Napoleon III. promised more 
than he performed; and it is true he took Nice and 
Savoy as his wages ;—though it must be remembered 
that those provinces were taken not from Italy, but from 
the Duchy of Savoy, that they had long been attached 
to France by a common language and similar traditions, 
that a large majority of the inhabitants asked for annex- 
ation, and that at this day there is no more contented 
corner of France. It is something, after all, that so 
much French blood was willingly shed in driving out the 
foreigner from Italy! But, except in certain provinces 
where the Italian stands for cheap labour among French 
workmen, it is probable that there is now greater 
sympathy with the Italian people in France than at any 
moment since 1870. On the other hand, the fear of 
French aggression, so far as it was ever genuine, seems 
to have been forgotten in Italy. One political party in 
the kingdom will still continue to prefer in theory the 
French form of government to their own ; and another, 
yet more considerable, remembers that the capture of 
Rome by the Italian troops, in defiance of a solemn 
engagement, was only made possible by the war of 1870, 
which forced the French Empire to recall the Papal 
garrison. But it is become evident with time that 
French foreign policy has taken as a serious maxim 
Gambetta’s saying that “The Republic is not made for 
export ;” and also that the section of French opinion 
which could seriously contemplate the employment of 
French troops, as in 1849, for the restoration of the 
Temporal Power, is entirely negligible. 

Among the causes which have contributed to the 
improvement of Franco-Italian relations it is likely 
enough that a certain disillusion has a place. In order 
to enter the 7riplice the Italians offended a nation which, 
in spite of a long tradition of violent interference in the 
peninsula, had a real concern for Latin solidarity, an 
inalienable part in acommon civilisation and solid claims 
to be called Italy’s most effective friend. Was it quite 
worth while ? 

The Toulon demonstrations may mean several 
things. We do not believe they mean that Italy con- 
templates a secession from the Triple Alliance. Her 
ambition to play the part of a Great Power may be 
vain ; but it is too late torenounce it, and for that reason 
an alliance with one or several Great Powers is still 
almost a necessity to her. The traditional friendship 
with this country has never, so far as we know (and 
Ministers have been repeatedly pressed upon the sub- 
ject), ripened into any specific agreement. Italy has 
been well aware that our own interests would oblige us 
to defend her seaboard in case of attack ; but it may be 
that the decline of our European prestige has had some- 
thing to say in inducing her to conciliate the great 
Mediterranean Power which is her neighbour. It seems 
the least likely thing in the world that Italy should, 
without some transitional stage, pass from one 

camp to the other, and become to-morrow the 
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ally of France and Russia ; and though the future may 
quite possibly reserve us the spectacle of a Latin alliance 
in which a reformed and resuscitated Spain should have 
a part, it is still plainly a distant prospect. 

But if Italy is still willing to remain bound to the 
Triplice, the inference to be drawn from the demonstra- 
tion is surely this, that she desires to emphasize the 
value of her presence in that confederacy and to use 
her revived friendship with the French alternatively 
as a veiled menace, an enhancement of her diplomatic 
prestige, or as a preparation for an eventual retreat. We 
shall be surprised if, when the Alliance comes to be 
renewed next year, the revision of its terms does not 
justify the prudence of the statesmen who have striven 
so long to undo the effects of Crispi’s provocations and 
to bring the sister countries together. 





A DEFENCE OF SKELETONS. 


OME little time ago I stood among immemorial 
English trees that seemed to take hold upon the 
stars like a brood of Ygdrasils. As I walked among 
these living pillars I became gradually aware that the 
rustics who lived and died in their shadow adopted a 
very curious conversational tone. They seemed to be 
constantly apologising for the trees, as if they were a 
very poor show. After elaborate investigation, I dis- 
covered that their gloomy and penitent tone was trace- 
able to the fact that it was winter and all the trees were 
bare. I assured them that I did not resent the fact 
that it was winter, that I knew the thing had happened 
before, and that no forethought on their part could have 
averted this blow of destiny. But I could not in any 
way reconcile them to the fact that it was winter.. 
There was evidently a general feeling that I had caught 
the trees in a kind of disgraceful déshabillé and that 
they ought not to be seen until, like the first human 
sinners, they had covered themselves with leaves. So it 
is quite clear that while very few people appear to know 
anything of how trees look in winter, the actual 
foresters know less than any one. So far from the line 
of the tree when it is bare appearing harsh and 
severe, it is luxuriantly indefinable to an unusual 
degree ; the fringe of the forest melts away like a 
vignette. The tops of two or three high trees 
when they are leafless are so soft that they seem 
like the gigantic brooms of that fabulous lady who 
was sweeping the cobwebs off the sky. The outline 
of a leafy forest is in comparison hard, gross and blotchy: 
the clouds of night do not more certainly obscure the 
moon than those green and monstrous clouds obscure 
the tree; the actual sight of the little wood, with its 
grey and silver sea of life, is entirely a winter vision. So 
dim and delicate is the heart of the winter woods, a 
kind of glittering gloaming, that a figure stepping 
towards us in the chequered twilight seems as if he 
were breaking through unfathomable depths of spiders’ 
webs, 

But surely the idea that its leaves are the chief 
grace of a tree is a vulgar one, ona par with the idea 
that his hair is the chief grace of a pianist. When 
winter, that healthy ascetic, carries his colossal razor 
over hill and valley, and shaves all the trees like monks 
we feel surely that they are all the more like trees if 
they are shorn, just as so many painters and musicians 
would be all the more like men if they were less like 
mops. But it does appear to be a deep and essential 
difficulty that men have an abiding terror of their own 
structure, or of the structure of things they love. This 
is felt dimly in the skeleton of the tree: it is felt pro- 
foundly in the skeleton of the man. 

The importance of the human skeleton is very 


great, and the horror with which it is commonly 
regarded is somewhat mysterious. Without claiming 
for the human skeleton a wholly conventional beauty, 
we may assert that he is certainly not uglier than a bull- 
dog, whose popularity never wanes, and that he has a 
vastly more cheerful and ingratiating expression. But 
just as man is mysteriously ashamed of the skeletons of 
the trees in winter, so he is mysteriously ashamed of 
the skeJeton of himself in death. It is a singular thing 
altogether, this horror of the architecture of things. 
One would think it would be most unwise in a man to be 
afraid of a skeleton, since nature has set curious and 
quite insuperable obstacles to his running away from it. 

One ground exists for this terror : a strange idea has 
infected humanity that the skeleton is typical of death. 
A man might as well say that a factory-chimney was 
typical of bankruptcy. The factory may be left naked 
after ruin ; the skeleton may be left naked after bodily 
dissolution, but both of them have had a lively and 
workmanlike life of their own, all the pulleys creaking, 
all the wheels turning in the House of Livelihood as in 
the House of Life. There is no reason why this creature 
(new, as we fancy, to art), the living skeleton, should not 
become the essential symbol of life. 

The truth is that man’s horror of the skeleton is not 
horror of death at all. It is man’s eccentric glory that 
he has not, generally speaking, any objection to being 
dead, but has a very serious objection to being undig- 
nified. And the fundamental matter which troubles 
him in the skeleton is the reminder that the ground plan 
of his appearance is shamelessly grotesque. I do not 
know why he should object to this. He contentedly 
takes his place in a world that does not pretend to be 
genteel, a laughing, working, jeering world. He sees 
millions of animals carrying, with quite a dandified 
levity, the most monstrous shapes and appendages, the 
most preposterous horns, wings, and legs, when they are 
necessary to utility. He sees the good temper of the 
frog ; the unaccountable happiness of the hippopotamus. 
He sees a whole universe which is ridiculous, from the 
animalcule, with a head too big for its body, up to the 
comet, with a tail too big for its head. But when it 
comes to the fascinating oddity of his own inside his 
sense of humour rather abruptly deserts him. 

In the Middle Ages and in the Renascence (which 
was in certain times and respects a much gloomier 
period) this idea of the skeleton had a vast influence in 
freezing the pride out of all earthly pomps and the 
fragrance out of all fleeting pleasures. But it was not 
surely the mere dread of death that did this ; for these 
were ages in which men had to meet death singing. It 
was the idea of the degradation of man in the grinning 
ugliness of his structure that withered the juvenile 
insolence of beauty and pride. And in this it almost 
assuredly did more good than harm. There is nothing 
so cold or so pitiless as youth, and youth in aristocratic 
stations and ages tended to an impeccable dignity, an 
endless summer of success which needed to be very 
sharply reminded of the scorn of the stars. It was well 
that such flamboyant prigs should be convinced that 
one practical joke at least would bowl them over, that 
they would fall into one grinning man-trap, and not rise 
again. That the whole structure of their existence was 
as wholesomely ridiculous as that of a pig or a parrot 
they could not be expected to realise. That birth was 
humorous, coming of age humorous, drinking and 
fighting humorous, they were far too young and solemn 
to know. But at least they were taught that death was 
humorous. 

If the great forest of winter trees does, indeed, as 
the rustics seem to feel, swing and clank above me, likea 
literal vision of the skeletons of giants, I do not think I 
need be afraid of their bareness. They are the trees 
themselves, and of trees as of men there is truth in that 
Scripture saying that the body is more than raiment. 
The true nobility of Nature lies not in her beauty, but 
in her generous and defiant ugliness. The croaking 
noise of the rooks is, in itself, as hideous as the whole 
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hell of sounds in a London railway tunnel, but the 
freshness of it sobers and purifies the heart. Every- 
thing is grotesque : the tree above my head is flapping 
like some gigantic bird standing on one leg, the moon is 
like the eye of a cyclops. And, however much my face 
clouds with sombre vanity, or vulgar vengeance, or 
contemptible contempt, the bones of my skull beneath 
it are laughing for ever. 


G. K. C. 





ON MANIFOLD’S BANKS. 


OR good wholesome air this of the Staffordshire 
moorlands, close to the west and north of Dove’s 
Dale, must be hard to beat in the kingdom. The 
county, as a whole, is favourable to consumptives ; here 
it must be eminently so. There are few survivors of the 
oaks and ashes which a round 2,000 years ago accommo- 
dated the local and highly influential Druids with the 
groves for their rites and ceremonies. One must drop 
abruptly to the valleys of those remarkable affluents of 
the Dove, Hamps and Manifold, to find them. Here 
they are sufficiently dense, with an undergrowth of 
bramble and scrub in the midst of which (precipices 
apart) no man will enjoy losing himself. The strong, 
breezy limestone uplands give as little licence to these 
drainage cuts as they well can. As a result, the streams 
bore deeply if not wide. The church spire, which 
seems but a ten minutes’ walk away until you come to 
the edge of cliff overhanging the Manifold, from 
three to four hundred feet above its rushing, green 
water, proves, in fact, to be a severe hour distant. 

The villages scorn to seek cover from the fierce yet 
purifying winds which blow across them. They stand 
still where their Saxon founders started them. Wetton, 
Alstonefield, Calton, Grindon, and Warslow, all in a 
three-mile radius from the commanding Thor’s cave on 
the Manifold, are little less than a thousand feet above 
sea level. The moderns have for beautifying purposes 
planted saplings in and about the roomy village greens, 
with seats which the tourist, at any rate, may be 
thankful to use. But the meagre shade of these trees 
only emphasises the nakedness of the stone-wall land- 
scapes beyond the houses. Here and there the coarse 
meadows swell up into rounded or pointed “ lows,” 
maybe crested with two or three audacious firs. Ona 
mild spring day, when all the sun’s power is felt here, 
as in winter all the bite in the blast, it is difficult to 
believe that these unpretentious hillocks are twelve or 
thirteen hundred feet above the levels of Lincolnshire. 

You must hurry to the nearest commonplace ridge and 

then make for the inevitable responsive depression, with 
its sheer drop somewhere, to taste the real quality of 
the district. The Peakland of Derbyshire has long had 
its vogue, but you will not find in Derbyshire any more 
startling and glorious view than that from the precipice 
above Thor’s Cave on the Manifold, a mere quarter of 
an hour’s stroll from the cold grey little hamlet of 
Wetton. The cleavage of this stream’s valley towards 
its source is prodigious. One does not need the earnest 
conjectures of ee to heighten one’s interest in 
the amazing spot. This may or may not have been the 
part of England which longest resisted the Roman 
occupation. The white precipice above the gaping 
mouth of the cave may or may not have been the 
cheerful and sublime place of execution of the ancient 
Britons whose settlement, Benebury, has been traced on 
the slopes towards the stream just to the south of the 
tor. It is a majestic spot for its own sake, and few, 
comparatively, are they who find their way to it, for 
unlike the Derbyshire Peakland, the Staffordshire moor- 
lands are left alone by the railways. 

Soon, however, this will be changed. The light 





railway from Hartington. to Leek will cross just this 
fifteen miles of virgin land for the tourist, and one 
cannot but think with a little pardonable, if weak, 
dismay of the result in ten years or so. Lead and 
copper were worked in these hills 200 years ago. The 
famous Ecton mine itself is here, close to the west of 
Wetton’s own pointed hill. The Cavendishes of Chats- 
worth drew £30,000 a year from it for many years ere 
the horde of Prince Charlie’s followers frightened these 
old villages so thoroughly that the legend : “ The rebels 
are comin’ to you,” was oe afterwards used on system 
to quench the “devil” in their children. On bleak 
summits of the moor one finds mossy stone heaps and 
yawning shafts, sufficiently protected, which hint at 
these times ; and Ecton itself is fairly spotted with refuse 
banks, broken walls, and even chimneys, These, how- 
ever, are on the north side and need not at present 
interfere with the calm pleasure of the sentimental way- 
farer. And at present they all stand as inert and lifeless 
as the Druid stones on Arbor Low to the east of the 
upper Dove. “ Cartage has killed them,” you are told. 
Small wonder too, considering what descents and climbs 
all these roads have inevitably to make to reach a town. 
But the light railway will remedy, or at least alter, all 
this. The Duke of Devonshire’s income will rise with 
the times, and only the gnomes of the Manifold Valley 
may tell us how thick a canopy of smoke and about 
how many chimney stacks we shall see hereabouts in 
A.D. IQIO. 

Well, it will not be all catastrophe if the rural peace 
round Wetton be thus again broken up. They can do 
with a little violent prosperity in these villages. Tele- 
graph offices, resident doctors, and more than six 
deliveries of letters to the week will be welcome 
blessings on the heels of the toil-stained miner. They 
still talk of ghosts and such things here with a rather 
astonishing seriousness. The old stock of moorland 
families has perpetuated these mellow fancies, and no 
brutal and invigorating sceptic has been tempted to 
settle in their midst to shake their sovereignty. The 
Ghost of Gateham Hollow, Old Moses and all the rest 
of them will soon die off in thin air, a relief to the 
young, if not to their case-hardened parents and grand. 
dams. William Howitt, worthy if credulous man, did his 
best forty years ago to establish the reputation of the 
John O’Clamps Ghost in the cottage between Wetton 
and that fine old manor house of Castern, high up 
towards the sky. He might have been better employed, 
and it is to the credit of our moorlands that they, by 
and by, declined to digest what William Howitt’s 
stomach accommodated so eagerly. But there are 
“notions” enough remaining which will have to go 
when the light railway comes. 

Then the old stock in these villages will hold their 
heads high and congratulate themselves that they have 
not run away like other cowards. One sees from the 
stones in the churchyards how they cling to their native 
air. Only the other day I proved it in one line rather 
curiously. Wandering northwards from Castern Hall, 
with the blocked windows, I found a Bible deep set in 
one of the stone walls far from a road. The book was 
presented to Ann Twigg in 1829, as one of the 
Butterton Sunday scholars. There were sundry cha- 
racteristic jottings at the end—‘“ groseries, 2s. 11d.;” 
“ pig, 14s. 10d., and hod,” &c. But these were a mere 
nothing compared to the pleasure with which I read, in 
the current number of the Alstonefield Deanery Magazine, 
the following entries from the Butterton Church 
register :— 

1820. Ann Twigg, died aged go. 

1864. Ann Twigg, died aged go. 
Unless my particular Ann Twigg of the next generation 
to this one of 1864 has not died prematurely for her sin 
in mislaying the Bible, I calculate that it must be just 
about time for her demise also, aged ninety, like her 
mother and grandmother. Butterton, let it be said, is 
a lofty village with a. spired church, on the right bank 
of the Manifold. The road to it from Warslow is an 
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extremely painful climb after a descent to one of 
Manifold’s pretty little tributaries. 

Thor’s Cave is a fitting centrepiece to these old 
Saxon hamlets on and about the banks of the Manifold, 
that inconsiderate stream which runs underground for a 
few miles just in the season of the year when the local 
farmers could best do with its water. I was told that 
“you require lads to find it,” or rather to get into it, 
with the smallest possible shock to the nerves. That 
may well be, even though it is visible from the last 
house of Weiton itself. For my part I missed it alto- 
gether one afternoon and got fairly fast in a thorny, 
steep bank over the river, amid anemones and prim- 
roses which did their best to disguise my peril. The 
next day, in a Scotch drizzle, I slopped my way to it 
methodically across the fields from Wetton village. 
Nothing in a small way could be more imposing than 
the perpendicular brow of it; and nothing also more 
nasty than the clamber up the steep, sticky approach to 
it. As private property, one views it on sufferance and 
enters it not altogether without fear and trembling. Its 
threshold, however, amply atones for its other incon- 
veniences. Our ancient forefathers in woad and pelts who 
lived in it had certainly one of the most exhilarating and 
secure abodes in all England. More than this about 
them one cannot unfortunately say without slightly 
romancing. The cave is little else except a vast jaw 
with two or three short and lofty arteries. Excavation 
in dilettante fashion has yielded the commonplace yet 
suggestive bone combs and pins, arrow heads, and 
bronzes, which may be seen in the Derby Museum. A 
skeleton, also, found buried upright, and after examina- 
tion reinterred in situ. These are trivial results, which 
might well be enlarged by systematic exploration. And 
the same may be said of the ancient Benbury or 
Benebury outside it, where the moorland slopes in full 
sunshine towards the green river. Some of us want 
rather badly to know what Wodin had to do with the 
little grey village of Wetton (Wuotan, Wedinton, or 
Wodin’s town) ; and still more why this great hole in a 
precipitous cliff bears the name of Thor’s Cave, or Thor’s 
House. It seems likely that we shall remain wanting 
to the end of our days. The light railway will tear the 
local hills to pieces to a considerable extent, but it cannot 
make them yield up such secrets as these. 


C. E. 





THE TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 


HE Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers was held at Yarmouth this year, as 
usual in Easter week, and as usual with a further large 
increase in the numbers represented. There are now 
over 43,009 in the Union out of 92,000 adult teachers, 
qualified as heads or assistants in Government schools in 
thecountry. This is a remarkably large proportion, and 
testifies both to the solidarity of the profession and to 
the skill and energy with which the Union is organised. 
One may regret, as most of the members of the Union 
would themselves, the gulf which, though diminishing, 
still exists between the primary and the higher branches 
of the profession, and still more the fact that the aims 
of the Union are so largely concerned with the external 
and material aspects of the educational problem. But 
it must be remembered that these very limitations give 
a force and a directness to the action of the Union 
which it would not otherwise possess. We are a nation 
of interests, and it is not a bad thing that the cause 
of popular education should have a solid and well- 
entrenched interest engaged in its defence. 
‘For there can be no doubt that the action of the 
Teachers’ Union during the last ten or twelve years, in 
which it has become a powerful corporation, has been 


on the whole very strongly in the right direction ; in 
the direction, that is, not only of better conditions of 
work and pay for the teachers themselves—a most 
desirable object—but also of greater freedom and larger 
opportunities of education for the children of the great 
mass of the population. The Union has fought consis- 
tently against the pernicious system of a set annual 
examination and payment by the results, and to its 
advocacy must be ascribed a very large share of the 
reform which was inaugurated by Mr. Acland and con- 
summated by the block-grant of the present Code. The 
gradual improvements in the law of school attendance 
and the restriction of half-time employment are due 
almost entirely to the teachers’ agitation ; and though 
the subject has dropped out of sight for the moment, it 
is to be hoped that they will not relax their efforts until 
the present chaos of the laws on this subject are reduced 
to intelligible order. The Union has also been, in our 
opinion, right in their main contention that the inspec- 
tion and administration of the schools should be in the 
hands of persons who have had some practical experi- 
ence in education, though, no doubt, it would be a 
serious mistake to limit this experience to a single type 
of schools. 

The Union, therefore, has behind it not only the 
force of large and well-organised members, and three 
representatives in the House of Commons, but also the 
prestige of battles fought and ground securely won. In 
their conference of last week they were occupied mainly 
in discussing some of the burning questions in the con- 
temporary politics of education, and though it cannot be 
said that any new constructive ideas were thrown out, it 
is useful to have the united force of the largest pro- 
fessional corporation affected in favour of certain 
general conclusions which have already commended 
themselves to nearly every thinking person who has 
seriously considered the problem. These conclusions 
are mainly three: (1) That one local authority should 
be created for each area of sufficient size, with authority 
over every grade of school within that area. 

The conference are in favour of the county or 
county borough as the area, and here, again, they are 
in agreement with the best expert opinion. They do 
not, however, commit themselves to any particular 
method for constituting this authority, but would leave it 
to the local option of the district itself. This, we con- 
fess, though no doubt necessary to secure a unanimous 
vote, seems to fall short of the statesmanship demanded 
by the situation. Local differences there will naturally 
be, but the State must lay down some broad general 
lines for all local authorities, and, difficult as it may be, the 
statesman must, as Mr. McCarthy pointed out the other 
day in our columns, grasp one horn or other of the 
dilemma. 

2. The second main resolution of the Conference 
was in favour of a larger proportion of the cost of main- 
tenance being defrayed by the National Exchequer. 

Here, again, the Conference will find support in 
Liberal opinion, where certain conditions are fulfilled. 
It is manifestly unjust, for instance, that a poor district 
like West Ham should be rated at half-a-crown in the 
pound for school purposes while doing a heavy share 
of the work of educating the working population of 
London, which is rated itself at about a shilling. But in 
such a case there are two feasible solutions; either 
to increase the contribution of the State under the 
Necessitous School Boards Act, which, however, could 
hardly ever equalise a rate of half-a-crown with one of a 
shilling, or to include the smaller area in the larger to 
which it naturally belongs, reserving, as far as possible, 
the local variety and independence of type. Of course 


the case of which the Union is mainly thinking is the 
half-starved “ voluntary” school, which badly needs 
additional funds, either from local or national sources. 
But from whatever public fund, nothing more should be, 
nor, we hope, will be granted, without some form of 
local and representative control. 

3. The third main resolution of the Conference 
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related to the Higher Elementary Minute. Here the 
Union is more definite and less questionable in its recom- 
mendations. It condemns in foto the restrictions placed 
on the development of Higher Elementary Schools, the 
fifteen-year limit, the previous two years to be spent by 
every scholar in an elementary school, and the limitation 
of the curriculum to the type of a science school. It 
demands the extension to England of at least some of 
the privileges enjoyed by the Scotch. The sound solu- 
tion of all these difficulties really involves the constitu- 
tion of a competent local authority, with power to 
provide necessary schools of all grades in its jurisdiction 
and to correlate and improve those already in existence. 
Can we venture to hope that the Government intend at 
last to disappoint our fears ? 





THE SHRINE OF ST. LOUP. 


Y excellent good Dreyfusards, anti-Dreyfusards, 
M Baptists, Anabaptists, pre- Monstratentians, anti- 
quaries, sterling fellows, foreign correspondents, home 
readers, historians, Nestorians, philosophers, Deduc- 
tionists, Inductionists, Praetorians (I forgot those) Czesar- 
ists, Lazarists, Catholics, Protestants, Agnostics and 
militant atheists, as also all you Churchmen, Noncon- 
formists, Particularists, very strong secularists and even 
you, my well-beloved little brethren of King Solomon’s 
sect, give ear attentively and listen to what is to follow, 
and you shall learn more of a matter that has wofully 
disturbed you than you would ever get from the Daily 
Mail or from Mynheer van Damm, or even from Dr. 
Biggles’ Walks and Talks in France. 

In an upper valley of the Dauphine there is a 
village called Lagarde. From this village at about half- 
past four o’clock of a pleasant June morning there 
walked out with his herd one Jean Rigors, a herdsman 
and half-wit. He had not proceeded very far towards 
the pastures above the village, and the sun was barely 
showing above the peak profanely called The Three 
Bishops, when he had the fortune to meet the Blessed 
St. Loup, or Lupus, formerly a hermit in that valley, who 
had died some fourteen hundred years ago, but whose 
name, astonishing as it may seem to the author of The 
Fustification of Fame, was still remembered among the 
peasantry. The Blessed Lupus admonished the peasant, 
recalling the neglect into which public worship had 
fallen, reluctantly promising a sign whereby it might be 
re-created among the faithful, and pointing out a nasty 
stream of muddy water, one out of fifty that trickled from 
the moss of the Alps. He then struck M. Rigors a 
slight, or as some accounts have it, a heavy, blow with 
his staff, and disappeared in glory. 

Jean Rigors, who could not read or write, being a 
man over forty, and having therefore not benefited by 
the excellent primary education of the Third Republic, 
was not a little astonished at the apparition. Having a 
care to tether a certain calf whom he knew to be light- 
headed, he left the rest ot the herd to its own unerring 
instincts, and ran back to the village to inform the parish 
priest of the very remarkable occurrence of which he 
had been the witness or victim. He found upon his 
return that the morning Mass, from which he had been 
absent off and on for some seven years, was already at 
the Gospel, and attended to it with quite singular devo- 
tion, until in the space of some seventeen minutes he was 
able to meet the priest in the sacristy and inform him of 
what had happened. 

The priest, who had heard of such miraculous 
appearances in other villiages, but, being a humble man, 
unfitted for worldly success and idiotic in business 
matters, had never dared to hope that one would be 
vouchsafed to his own cure, proceeded at once to the 
source of the muddy streamlet, and, unhistorical as 


the detail may seem to the author of Our Old 
Europe, Whence and Whither? neglected to reward 
the hind, who, indeed, did not expect pecuniary 
remuneration, for these two excellent reasons :— 
First, that he knew the priest to be by far the poorest 
man in the parish; secondly, that he thought a revelation 
from the other world incommensurate with money pay- 
ments even to the extent of a five-franc piece. The 
next Sunday (being three days afterwards) the priest, 
who had previously informed his brethren throughout 
the Canton, preached a sermon upon the decay of 
religion and the growing agnosticism of the modern 
world—a theme which, as they had heard it publicly 
since the Christian religion had been established by 
Constantine in those parts and privately for one hundred 
and twenty-five years before, his audience received with 
some legitimate languor. When, however, he came to 
what was the very gist of his remarks, the benighted 
foreigners pricked up their ears (a physical atavism 
impossible to our own more enlightened community), 
and Le Sieur Rigors, who could still remember the 
greater part of the services of the Church, was filled 
with a mixture of nervousness and pride. In a word, 
the good priest informed his hearers, in language that 
would have been eloquent had he not been trained in 
the little seminary, that the great St. Lupus himself had 
appeared to a devout member of his parish and had 
pointed out to him a miraculous spring for the 
proper enshrinement of which he requested—nay, he 
demanded—the contributions of the faithful. 

At that one sitting the excellent hierarch received 
no less than the sum of 1,053 francs and 67 centimes, 
the odd two-centimes, a coin that has disappeared from 
the greater part of France, being contributed by a road- 
mender, who was well paid by the State, but who was 
in the custom of receiving charity from tourists; the 
said tourists being under the erroneous impression that 
he was a beggar. He also, by the way, would entertain 
the more Anglo-Saxon of these with the folklore of the 
—" in which his fertile imagination was never at 

ault. 

It will seem astonishing to the author of Village 
Communities in Western Europe to hear of so large a sum 
as £40 being subscribed by the congregation of this 
remote village, and it would seem still more astonishing 
to him could he see the very large chapel erected over 
the spring of St. Loup. I do not say that he would 
understand the phenomenon, but I do say that he would 
become a more perturbed and therefore a wiser man 
did he know the following four facts :—(1) That the 
freehold value of the village and its communal land, 
amounting to the sum of a poor £20,000, was not in the 
possession of a landlord, but in that of these wretched 
peasants. (2) That the one rich man of the neighbour- 
hood, a retired glove-maker, being also a fanatic, 
presented his subscriptions in such a manner that they 
were never heard of. He had, moreover, an abhorrence 
for the regulation of charity. (3) That the master 
mason in the neighbouring town had in his youth been 
guilty of several mortal sins, and was so weak as to 
imagine that a special tender would in such a case 
make a kind of reparation; and (4) that the labourers 
employed were too ignorant to cheat and too illiterate 
to combine. 

The new shrine waxed and prospered exceedingly, 
and on the Thursday following its dedication an 
epileptic, having made use of the water, was restored 
to a normal, and even commonplace, state of mind. 
On the Friday a girl, who said that she had been 
haunted by devils (though until then no one had heard 
of the matter), declared, upon drinking a cup from the 
spring of St. Loup, that she was now haunted by 
angels—a very much pleasanter condition of affairs. 
The Sunday following, the village usurer, who called 
himself Bertollin, but who was known to be a wicked 
foreigner from beyond the Alps of the true name of 
Bertolino, ran into the inn like one demented, and 
threw down the total of his ill-gotten gains for the. 
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benefit of the shrine. They amounted, indeed, to but 
a hundred francs, but then his clientele were penurious 
and skin-flint, as peasant proprietors and free men 
generally are the world over; and it was well known 
that the cobbler, who had himself borrowed a small 
sum for a month, and quadrupled it in setting up 
lodgings for aitists, had been unable to recover from 
the usurer the mending of his boots. 

By this time the Bishop had got wind of the new 
shrine, and wrote to the Curé of Lagarde a very strong 
letter in which, after reciting the terms of the Concordat, 
Clause 714 of the Constitution and the decree of May 
29th, 1854, he pointed out by all these and other funda- 
mental or organic laws of the Republic he was the 
master of his own diocese. He rebuked the curé for 
the superstitious practice which had crept into his cure, 
ordered the chapel to be used for none but ordinary 
purposes, and issued a pastoral letter upon the evils of 
local superstitions. This pastoral letter was read with 
unction and holy mirth in the neighbouring monastery 
of Bernion (‘ounded in defiance of the law by the widow 
of a President of the Republic), but with sorrow and 
without ccmment in the little church of Lagarde. 

Next week the Minister of the Interior and the 
Minister of Public Worship, each in his separate way, 
proceeded to stamp out this survival of the barbaric 
period of Europe. The first by telling the Prefect to 
tell the sub-Prefect to tell the Mayor that any attempt to 
levy taxes in favour of the shrine would be administra- 
tively punished. The second by writing a sharp official 
note to the Bishop for not having acted on the very day 
that St. Loup appeared to the benighted herdsman. 
The sub-Prefect came from the horrible town of La 
Rochegayere and lunched with the Mayor, who was the 
donor of the new stained-glass window in the church, 
and.they talked about the advantages of forcing the 
Government to construct a road through the valley 
to accommodate the now numerous pilgrims ; a subject 
which the sub-Prefect, who was about to be promoted, 
approached with official nonchalance, but the Mayor 
(who owned the principal inn) with pertinacity and 
fervour. They then went out, the Mayor in his tri- 
colour scarf to lock up the gate in front of the holy well, 
the sub-Prefect to escort his young wife to the pres- 
bytery, where she left a gift of 500 francs, for he thought 
it improper for a lady to walk alone. 

Upon the closure of the shrine a local paper (a 
joint property of the Bishop and a railway contractor) 
attacked the atheism of the Government. A local 
duchess, who was ignorant of the very terminology of 
religion, sent a donation of five thousand francs to the 
cure ; with this the excellent man built a fine approach 
to the new chapel, “which,” as he sorrowfully and 
justly observed, “the faithful may approach, though an 
atheistic Government forbids the use of the shrine.” 
That same week, by an astonishing accident, the 
Ministry was overturned ; the Minister of the Interior 
was compelled to retire into private life, and lived 
dependent upon his uncle (a Canon of Rheims). The 
Minister of Public Worship (who had become increas- 
ingly unpopular through the ‘growth of anti-Semitic 
feeling) tock up his father’s money-lending business at 
Antwerp. Next week the lock and seals were discovered 
to have been in some inexplicable way removed from 
the gate of the well and (by Article 893 of the Adminis- 
trative Code) before they could be replaced an action 
was necessary at the assize-town of Grenoble. This 
action (by the Order of 1875 on Law Terms) could not 
take place for six months; and in that interval an 
astonishing number of things happened at Lagarde. 
An old Sapper General, who had devised the special 
obturator for light quick-firing guns, and who was 
attached to the most backward superstitions, came in 
full uniform to the Chapel and gave the shrine ten 
thousand francs. An inexplicable fact, as this sum was 
nearly half his income and he had suffered imprison- 
ment in youth for his Republican opinions. He said it 
was for the good of his soul, but the editor of the 


Horreur knew better and denounced him. He was 
peremptorily retired upon a pension about a third 
greater than that to which he was legally entitled, and 
received by special secret messenger from the Minister 
of War an urgent request to furnish a memorandum on 
the fortifications of the Isere and to consider himself 
inspector, upon mobilisation, of that important line of 
defence. Two monks, who had walked all the way 
from Spain, settled in a house near the well. A 
pilgrim, who had also evidently come from a prodigious 
distance on foot, but gave false information as to 
his movements, was arrested by the police and subse- 
quently released. The arrest was telegraphed to the 
Times and much commented upon, but upon the day of 
his release the suicide of a prominent London solicitor 
and other important news prevented any mention of 
the fact. A writer of great eminence who had been a 
leading sceptic all his life stayed at Lagarde for a month 
and becamea pious man. His publishers (MM. Hermann 
Kahn) punished him by refusing to receive his book 
upon the subject, but by some occult influence, probably 
that of the Jesuits, he was paid several hundreds for it 
by the firm of Zadoc et Cie ; ten years afterwards he 
died of a congested liver, a catastrophe which some 
ascribed to a Jewish plot, and others treated as a proof 
that his intellect had long been failing. A common 
peasant fellow that had been paralysed for ten years 
bathed in the water and walked away in a sprightly 
fashion afterwards. This was very likely due to his 
ignorance, for a doctor who narrowly watched the 
whole business has proved that he did not know the 
simplest rudiments of arithmetic or history, and 
how should such a fellow understand so_ diffi- 
cult a disease as paralysis of the Taric nerve— 
especially if it were (as the doctor thought quite evident) 
complicated by a stricture of the Upper Dalmoid ? 
Two deaf women were, as is very commonly the case 
with enthusiasts of this kind, restored to their hearing; 
for how long we do not know, as their subsequent 
history was not traced for more than five years. A dumb 
boy talked, but in a very broken fashion, and as he had 
a brother a priest and another brother in the army, 
trickery was suspected. An English merchant, who 
had some trouble with his eyes, bathed in the water at 
the instance of a sister who desired to convert him. 
He could soon see so well that he was able to write to 
the Freethinker an account of his healing called “ The 
Medical Spring of Lagarde,” but, as he has subsequently 
gone totally blind, the momentary repute against opthal- 
mia which the water might have obtained was nipped in 
the bud. What was most extraordinary of all, a very 
respectable director of a railway came to the villiage 
quietly, under an assumed name, and, after drinking the 
water, made a public confession of the most incredible 
kind and has since become a monk. His son, to whom 
he made over his whole fortune, had previously insti- 
tuted a demand at law to be made guardian of his 
estates ; but, on hearing of his father’s determination to 
embrace religion, he was too tolerant to pursue the 
matter further. 

To cut a long story short, as Homer said when he 
abruptly closed the Odyssey, some 740 cases of miracu- 
lous cures occurred between the mysterious opening of 
the gates and the date for the trial at Grenoble. In that 
period a second and much larger series of buildings 
had begun to arise, the total property involved in the 
case amounted to 750,000 francs and (by clause 61 of 
the Regulation on Civil Tribunals) the local court of 
assize was no longer competent. Before, however, the 
case could be removed to Paris, the assent of the 
Grenoble bench had to be formally obtained, and this, 
by the singularly Republican rule of “ Non-avant” 
(instituted by Louis XI.), took just two years. By thattime 
the new buildings were finished, eight priests attached to 
the Church, a monastery of seventy-two monks, five 
hotels, a golf links, and a club were in existence. The total 
taxes paid by Lagarde to the Treasury amounted to half- 
a-million francsa year. The Government had become 
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willing (under the ‘“ Compromise of ’49,” which concerns 
Departments v. the State in the matter of internal com- 
munications) to build a fine, great road up to Lagarde. 
There was also a railway, a Custom House, and a project 
of sub-prefecture. Moreover, in some underhand way 
or other, several hundred people a month were cured of 
various ailments, from the purely subjective (such as 
buzzing in the ears) to those verging upon the truly 
objective (such as fracture of the knee-pan or the loss 
of an eye). The Government is that of a practical and 
common-sense people. It will guide or protect, but it 
cannot pretend to coerce. Lagarde therefore flourishes, 
the Bishop is venerated, the monastery grumbles in 
silence, and there is some talk of an Hungarian journalist, 
born in Constantinople, whose father did time for 
cheating in the Russian Army, writing one of his 
fascinating anti-religious romances in nine hundred 
pages upon the subject. You will learn far more from 
such a book than you can possibly learn from the narrow 
limits of the above. 


PANURGE Pour Copie Conforme PANTAGRUEL. 





THE CONTROL OF PRICES. 


OR more than two years past the copper market 
has been under the domination of an American 
combine, and consumers have been forced to pay from 
£20to £25 per ton more for their metal than before 
Mr. Rockefeller and his friends turned their attention to 
it from the charms of low-flash oil. The United States 
accounts for more than 50 per cent. of the world’s 
annual output of copper, being credited with 270,000 
tons for last year out of an estimated aggregate of 
440,000 tons. The Amalgamated Copper Company con- 
trols more than half the American total, and by the aid 
of market manipulations it has been enabled to keep the 
reins in its own hands pretty tightly. If the other pro- 
ducers had found its operations injurious to them, and 
had also found it possible to combine among themselves, 
they could easily have defeated the company. But as 
the trust was fighting for higher prices, it was clearly 
to their advantage to co-operate in such a laudable 
movement. It was at first anticipated that the sharp 
advance in quotations would stimulate production to 
a marked extent. It has done nothing of the sort. 
Some new copper-bearing land has been developed, 
but not much, and some of the small producers have 
made frantic efforts to increase their yield. But the 
sum of their endeavours has been inaporeciable in face 
of the fact that the large independent mines, such as the 
Calumet and Hecla and the Rio Tinto have deliberately 
restricted production. Any rush of copper on to the 
market would have sent the price down with a run; and 
as they were securing very handsome profits by just 
marking time, and were also conserving their resources, 
why should they spoil all by being too greedy? During 
the period of active trade which continued until about 
the middle of last year, consumers did not experience 
any particular hardship from the high price. But now, 
when the demand is very restricted in all undertakings 
save only in telegraph and telephone construction, the 
case is different. There will be no relief, however, if 
the Amalgamated Company has its way. As first con- 
stituted, that concern was only the nucleus of a vast 
consolidation. The design was to acquire other mining 
uudertakings gradually until it should have embraced 
the whole of the United States and most of Europe as 
well. We do not believe the copper interests of this 
side of the Atlantic will conclude any hard-and-fast 
agreement with the trust, but a maintenance of their 
present attitude of benevolent neutrality will serve its 
purpose equally well ; and for itself it is now engaged 
with energy in “spreading” in its own country. <A 


cable message this week told us that the Boston and 
Montana and Butte and Boston stockholders have been 
approached, and no doubt the movement is general. 
Investors in copper mines are able to appreciate the 
merits of the Amalgamated Company, because it has 
been the means of increasing their dividends: ‘the 
Heinze interests in Montana have apparently been con- 
ciliated ; and, though there may be some haggling over 
terms, further amalgamations are assured. Before long 
fully 230,000 tons annually will be under control and the 
combine will be irresistible. It is not proposed to raise 
the price of copper so high as to choke off or interfere very 
seriously with enterprise but by a general understanding 
to keep it at what the combine itself calls a fair thing— 
that is, about £70 per ton. 

This attempt to enhance by artificial means the 
value of a commodity in such extensive use as copper is 
a serious thing. In spite of easy American calculations, 
enterprise must be restricted—it has already been 
restricted in England, France, and Germany—and con- 
sumption even in America is not on a scale commensu- 
rate with the activity of general trade there. Unfortu- 
tunately, the movement is not restricted to copper. Of 
the steel trust we have spoken before—it aims to control 
supplies and prices at home and to invade foreign 
markets under the wing of a tariff designed to protect 
these weak American bantlings. An endeavour was 
made last year to consolidate the leading interests in 
lead and zinc, and we are shortly to hear of them again ; 
tin has been under control about as long as copper ; 
and rumours come along to tell us that silver 
will have its turn next. Wherever may be the home of 
combinations in these metals, the influence will be 
universal, and it will be felt not least in the United 
Kingdom, which is one of the principal consumers of 
each and all of them. That is why the matter is 
deserving of serious consideration at our hands, It is 
all very well to say that the thing is artificial and cannot 
endure. It can endure long enough to work irreparable 
harm. In the end they may come to grief, and great 
will be the smash. But agreements to uphold prices 
by the expedient of restricting production have been 
heard of before. Some of them are in existence still, 
with every prospect of attaining a hoary old age. Nor 
is the movement restricted to metals or confined, as to 
its genesis, to the United States. The many textile and 
other trade amalgamations which this country of ours 
has seen in the last three years are sufficient proof of 
that, and shipping federations are only a variety of the 
same principle. Germany is simply overrun by so-called 
syndicates, most conspicuous, perhaps, among which 
is the organisation that controls the coal output of 
Westphalia. So far, at least, as England is concerned, 
the movement had its origin in the stress of foreign 
competition and a desire to arrest the downward move- 
ment which had been in progress for about a quarter of 
a century ; and, to the extent that combination ensured 
a fair return upon one’s capital investment, there was 
something to be said for it. After all, over-competition 
is not an unmixed blessing, even for the consumer. But 
our combiners have not been content with this, and in 
Germany, and .on a much larger scale in America, the 
aim has been to squeeze the consumer for as much as 
he is worth. We cannot go to such extremes here, 
because that would give the foreigner the opportunity 
for which he is yearning. But high tariffs simplify the 
inspirations of such gentlemen as Mr. Pierpoint Morgan 
and Mr. Rockefeller in these other countries, and give 
them the means of working injury beyond their own 
boundaries. One would be glad, were there good 
reason, to think that excesses will bring about their 
undoing. Ultimately, no doubt they will, but we have 
to consider the present ; and as regards copper and the 
other metals referred to, we in Great Britain have very 
little voice, while the producing interests are powerful 
enough to make their presence felt to good purpose for 
(apparently) a long time to come. . % 
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THE THEATRE. 


“ CORIOLANUS ”—* THE WILDERNESS.” 


RVING as Corolanus! The actor whom even his 
staunchest admirers will hesitate to credit with the 
arts of declamation dares to attack the stronghold of 
what a former brilliant contributor to these columns 
describes as the “ orotund” tradition. It is enough to 
make the pompous shade of John Philip Kemble to rise 
from its grave, and standing folded arms in the middle 
of the stage— You know,” said Sir Walter Scott, “ what 
a complete model he is of the Roman”—once more to 
spout the part. Is the standard which Edmund Kean 
was too fierce and unrestrained to approach, which even 
Macready’s stately diction was not correct enough to 
attain—is this standard now to be overthrown by an 
actor who scarcely makes his words comprehensible to 
his audience? 

It is a daring bid, certainly. But in estimating its 
success it is well to remember that the modern ideal 
of acting has travelled—it is not necessary to say 
“ advanced ””—from the Kemble tradition. The dra- 
matic sense of an audience at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is far more directly personal than that 
of an audience at the beginning of the nineteenth. 
Then it was the conflict of abstractions in Shakespeare’s 
Roman plays which made more than half their popu- 
larity. It was an age when, to the ordinary public, an 
“exalted sentiment” represented the highest form of 
literary achievement. It was an age that, perhaps, 
inaugurated the tradition of platitudes that still survives 
in mayoral banquets. Fulius Casar and Coriolanus— 
Hazlitt’s “storehouse of political commonplaces ”’— 
attracted less by the fortunes of Brutus or of Marcius 
than by the dignified delivery of the “ exalted sentiments ” 
which these fortunes called forth. A soldier spectator 
of Kemble’s farewell performance of Coriolanus in 1817 
would have liked to tell his friends that he stood up and 
spoke twenty lines of blank verse between the cannon 
shots at Waterloo. That the political ideals of these two 
plays were of peculiar interest to a public which was 
maturing the Reform movement of 1830 there can be 
little doubt, and their present success may point to a 
revival of political thought to-day. But it was the fact 
that they dealt in aphorisms, and not that the aphorisms 
were political, which was the secret of their popularity, 
as the success of Knowles’ Virginius can show. And it 
was the insistence on the impartial presentation of the 
abstractions in the conflict rather than the representa- 
tion of character under stress of emotion which was the 
basis of their success in acting. 

To-day the theatrical public demands different fare. 
There may be those who would prefer the sonorous 
delivery of the “ arguments for and against democracy,” 
in which—to quote Hazlitt again—the play abounds. But 
one cannot help feeling that a.Kemble version would be 
rather apt to send a modern audience to sleep. What 
we ask first of all is that colour and reality shall be given 
to the human tragedy ; and there is an element in this 
play which makes Sir Henry Irving the actor suited 
above all others to giving it this reality. The story of 
Coriolanus is the tragedy of detachment. We are never 
allowed to forget that he is lonely, unsympathetic, 
splendidly self-reliant. He will be under no human 
obligations, bound by no human ties. It is the débdcle 
of this side of the character that this splendid creature, 
so superior to human sympathies, succumbs at last to 
the bond most nearly founded on humanity and nature, 
on what Mr. Meredith would call “‘ our common mortal.” 
It is much to be regretted, by the way, that in this 
crucial scene with the mother Sir Henry omits what is 
perhaps the key-line of the play, “I’ll never Be such a 
gosling to obey instinct.” This loneliness, this detach- 
ment, Sir Henry Irving’s personality is well suited to 


convey. But it is not only necessary that Coriolanus shall 
stand alone. If the character is to gain sympathy at all, 
if the violent extreme of his departure to the Volsces is 
to be understood, it is necessary that he shall not merely 
be unsympathetic to his surroundings but unsympathetic 
partly because in individuality, in generosity, in grandeur 
of character he is infinitely the superior of every one 
around him. If we are to sympathise with him at all he 
must be a man who fails to get into touch with his 
fellow men because he is such an immeasurably greater 
spirit than any of them. It irks him to hear his praises, 
not because he thinks they are undeserved but because 
coming from those who are so far his inferiors they 
mean nothing. So might Leonardo be indifferent to the 
art appreciation of a crossing sweeper. As Hamlet is 
the noble spirit destroyed by gentleness and eternal 
reconsidering so Coriolanus is the noble spirit destroyed 
by attempting a superhuman inflexibility and refusal to 
reconsider. Hamlet is the great mind ruined by imagi- 
nation, Coriolanus the great mind ruined by a total lack 
of imagination, But it must always be clear that he is 
the great mind, or he becomes almost a villain. He is 
almost as far out of touch with the nobles as with the 
people—“ the dastard nobles who have all forsook me,” 
he says—but it is chiefly because he feels himself so 
much their superior that he cannot understand why they, 
who admire him, refuse to place their fate entirely in 
his hands, 

This effect of a detached nobility of character, 
which is so important to the play, Sir Henry Irving, 
above all English actors, has the power of conveying. 
He possesses a physical distinction and dignity which 
enables him, standing alone amongst a crowd, to give an 
impression of a nobility of personality which is almost 
above contempt. He has cultivated this artistic capacity 
to such an extent that his entrance on the scene suggests 
a creature of breeding, a gentleman, for whose superior 
one will look in vain in the theatre, and not only upon 
the stage. This quality in the actor secures the right 
balance of the play, by detaching Coriolanus from his 
surroundings in a way that cannot be accomplished by 
limelight alone. The performance had faults. The 
words were often barely audible. Not enough emphasis 
was laid upon the cause which drives him from the city— 
when the man to whom a soldier’s honour is the only 
guide finds his whole balance upset by being persuaded 
twice to submit to what he thinks is the indignity of 
conciliation and then being twice tricked as his only 
reward. The soldier’s glories of the early part of the 
play are made to seem rather imperial than martial. 
Sir Henry’s later quiet method of acting, although 
it affords many compensations in subtlety and infinite 
detail, is on that account sometimes wanting in the 
brilliancy and colour of his earlier manner. But in 
spite of these faults Sir Henry Irving’s personality gives 
Coriolanus life. His imperturbable aloofness in the 
scene of the banishment, the quiet step with which he 
detaches himself from the crowd who have been surging 
round the almost indifferent stillness of his figure, the 
magnificent isolation with which his final speech, begun 
to the rabble, ends up with, “ There is a world else- 
where,” spoken almost to himself—all those qualities 
which make this scene at the Lyceum the greatest of 
the play combine to make of Coriolanusaman. Acted in 
any other way he remains—until the great scene with 
Volumnia in the last act—merely a morality. 

If Sir Henry Irving’s Coriolanus is flying in the face 
of the theatrical tradition of Kemble, Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Volumnia is still more out of keeping with the theatrical 
tradition of his sister. Mrs. Siddons made Volumnia a 
creature of superhuman vigour, fortitude and command. 
Miss Ellen Terry makes her sternness sensible and good 
humoured, her motherliness rather joyful than trium- 
phant. In the pride which makes the humility of her 
pleading with her son the more touching, it is the humbled 
pride of a noble nature, and above all of a mother jealous 
of her son’s honour than the hardly contained imperious- 
ness of an arrogant woman. It is to a certain extent a 
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reading of the part to suit the actress’ personality, and 
scarcely the commanding, iron-natured woman of the 
play. But it is a very living mother, more living, 
perhaps, because more sympathetic than the text admits, 
and, although not so stern as the text seems to demand, it is 
never inconsistent with the situation. When its more cap- 
tious and irresponsible moments shall have disappeared 
with a first night’s nervousness it will be finer still. The 
performance next in importance is certainly Mr. J. H. 
Barnes’ Menenius Agrippa, whom he makes a natural 
picture of a kindly, sententious, temporising, vain old 
man. His naive relish of the pearls of eloquence that 
fall from his own mouth is delightful. Mr. James 
Hearn as the tribune Sicinius was vigorous and rightly 
aggressive. He played the dilficult scenes between 
Coriolanus and the crowd with great judgment. Mr. 
Laurence Irving acted the other tribune with a sort of 
insistent pertinacity which was full of intention, but some- 
times bordered on the grotesque in effect. The policy of 
making both the tribunes so entirely contemptible—a 
policy not, no doubt, due to the actors—does not improve 
the balance of the play, which in the writing holds the 
balance fairly evenly between the two parties. It does 
not increase the tragedy of Coriolanus to make it the 
result of an unreal rather than of a spontaneous though 
organised popular movement. 

The interest in Mr. Esmond’s play at the St. James’ 
is rather dwarfed by the Lyceum revival. Yet The 
Wilderness has some passages of unusual charm. Much 
of the play consists of an intolerable deal of talk which 
may succeed in conveying to some audiences the illusion 
of real life by its remarkable triviality and freedom 
from any suggestion of wit. There is such talk about 
muffins, getting up in the morning, the Royal Aquarium, 
rabbits, childish ideals, fairies. Out of three acts this 
talk occupies the whole of the first and about three 
quarters of the second. Where it tries to be natural it 
is a poor imitation of Mr. Haddon Chambers’ dialogue 
in The Tyranny of Tears, dialogue of true comedy, based 
on a refinement of the results of minute observation, 
In the hands of men like Mr. Pinero or Mr. Haddon 
Chambers this sort of thing can be attempted. But their 
imitators, of which, headed by Captain Marshall, there 
are just now many, are apt to substitute triviality for 
the artistic expression of the natural. When, more- 
over, Mr. Esmond lets this talk drift to the edge of 
the realm of fancy, he gives us some very unreal 
remarks about the open air, the woods and fairies, 
which seem forced even in the very material scenery— 
with a real, furry, staring green carpet for grass, 
manceuvred into banks and planted with imitation ferns 
—the sort of toy model in which Mr. Alexander sets the 
woodland fancies of the second act. There was better 
stuff to come, however, although unfortunately the 
trivialities seemed to be as well received as the better 
work, When this long introduction is over—an intro- 
duction which does not even make us fully acquainted 
with the intentions of the characters in the story—we 
are given some really delightful scenes of direct and 
natural emotion between simple and rather ordinary 
people. That in which Jack Kennerley makes love 
to Mabel Vaughan is delightful. Mabel, who has 
been flirting up to this point to pass the time, realises 
that the affair has reached a stage when it is either 
Serious or must stop. She virtually asks him if he wants 
to marry her. Jack, whose worldly wisdom still keeps 
him in mind of the fact that, as Mabel had said 
in the first act, he is a “hopeless detrimental,” 
Says that the idea of marrying is ridiculous. She is 
disillusioned, and dismisses him and the flirtation with 
contempt. They are interrupted by Sir Harry Milanor, 
the rich parti for whom Mabel has been instructed to 
angle. She proceeds with the pursuit with the utmost 
apparent heartlessness, until victory arrives with Sir 
Harry’s proposal, when she breaks down in tears and 
tells him she would “ marry him if he hadn’t a penny.” 
Although the dramatist clearly intends this for a revulsion 
of feeling in consequence of the sincerity of Sir Harry's 


proposal, the audience of the first night, partly perhaps 
on account of the indecision of the actress, seemed 
uncertain whether to take it sympathetically or not. 
The whole incident, however, is written with such sim- 
plicity and truth, it is in such marked contrast to the 
wandering emptiness of the earlier part of the play, that 
it deserved all the applause which it received. The 
scene between Jack and Mabel is remarkably human 
and living. That which followed it only a little less 
convincing and more theatrical. 

The last act, when Mabel has become Lidy Milanor, 
contains another scene, rather more artificially contrived, 
but no less faithfully treated in emotion. Mabel, who 
loves her husband dearly, has determined to confess to 
him the way in which she won him. Sir Harry, in the 
meanwhile, has suddenly discovered it, and, thinking 
only of her, has concluded that his wealth has brought 
misery to her life and thwarted her love for Jack. Each 
determines to brave the sacrifice of parting for the 
happiness of the other, Sir Harry thinking that Mabel is 
stiJl in love with Jack, Mabel thinking that Sir Harry can 
no longer love her when he has heard the truth. The 
situation is a little forced, as it is difficult to conceive a 
man who had been married for months to a girl who 
loved him imagining it possible that she had been in love 
with somebody else all the time. It is, however, most 
truthfully and ably conducted by the dramatist up to its 
culmination in the final reconciliation. 


P. C. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


R. WHISTLER is reported to have said in part- 
extenuation of a fallen idol that he had the 
courage of other people’s convictions, and the same 
remark, used in a purely artistic sense, might be applied 
to many contributors to the spring exhibition of the 
New English Art Club. The opinions which a large 
section of this society strives to express, often in 
strangely uncouth language, are those of the comfortably 
buried, and their persistent reiteration is courageous if 
nothing else. This is not the first occasion on which 
we have called attention to the “Old Master” mania 
observable here, nor is it likely to be the last. How- 
ever, when all is said, the retrograde tendency towards 
the antique is only one peculiar phenomenon of a 
peculiarly constituted body. To begin with, one would 
be justihed in regarding the present state of the 
club as anything but that which its founders imagined 
it would be. One can look, for instance, at 
the work of men like Mr. Roger Fry, who persists 
in seeing landscape as the fifteenth-century Italian 
painters saw it, and decide that an exhibition which 
admits such pictures, even in small quantities, can only 
be a playground for the literary artist. Or one may 
regard the ambitious problems taken in hand in airy 
fashion by the younger painters, and conclude that the 
Dudley Gallery show is just a field for the exploitation 
of work by students from a certain school of art, 
situated in London. One can consider it more widely 
as an asylum for faddists, or even as a commercial 
exhibition designed by its palette-knife methods to foster 
an increased demand for paint. In fact, it might be 
anything but a force independent of, and therefore 
antagonistic to, the established notions of art which are 
propagated and encouraged by the Royal Academy. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be the character or the 
quality of the present exhibition, it is hung with excel- 
lent discrimination. What is good is shown to the 
best advantage. What is poor or merely imitative— 
there is lots of the last kind—passes as better than it is 
by virtue of adroit management. One requires but a 
short examination to enable one to decide on the notable 
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pictures as well as those that promise notability in the 
future. We miss the better landscape element a little, 
though there is undeniably strong work by Messrs. Mark 
Fisher, James Henry, Moffat Lindner, and Miss C. L. 
Christian. On the other hand, the portraits and subject 
pictures are slightly above the average. For instance, 
Mr. W. Rothenstein shows “An Interior,” the colour 
motif of which is as unaffected and pleasing as anything 
he has ever done. A prim simplicity in the upholstery 
of the room finds its echo in the green shutter of the 
window, and on this again the daylight glows richly, 
just touching the sombre girl figure looking out through 
the panes. Flower-pattern curtains give a further 
opportunity for the delicate play of light; an oppor- 
tunity which the painter has availed himself of 
by a simple and direct painting with a full and 
flowing brush. The freshness and spontaneity which 
mark this work are not quite so apparent in the 
corresponding interior scene, with the clumsy title, 
contributed by Mr. Orpen. In “A Mere Fracture, in 
the Newcomes, Fitzroy Street” we have a background 
of a green wall, adorned by a handsome circular 
mirror, and a drab mantel on which stands a bronze 
clock. The victim of the fracture reclines on one 
chair, with his legs on another. Examining the wound 
kneels a sandy-headed, spectacled medical man, and at 
the back of the patient is posed the usual ministering 
angel, her hand caressing his shoulder. A further 
figure of an elderly man stands behind the doctor, who, 
elbow on mantel, surveys the operation in progress. 
Now, in this picture there are undoubtedly very strong 
points. The central idea is contained in the exceed- 
ingly ill-favoured countenance of the sick youth whose 
expression, half-sullen and wholly self-pitying, Mr. 
Orpen has reproduced with unusual power. Then, 
again, the whole contains that same pattern sense that 
characterised his less ambitious, though very charming, 
“The Mirror ” of last autumn, and the management of 
the lights suggests very much the same skill. But there was 
more to be grappled with in this subject than there was in 
that. The lights are not so simple; there exists a need for 
greater variety of quality in the details ; the relation of 
the parts to each other as well as to the whole, regarded 
with an eye to that pattern sense, is a matter of vaster 
difficulty. We note here, moreover, the introduction of 
a patch of Cambridge blue against the slightly livid flesh 
of the man’s legs, and this garishness, though it is 
hardly out of tone, detracts from the refinement which 
signalised the earlier work and imparts an artificiality 
which is out of sympathy with the distinct note of 
human realism. We feel, in fact, that in spite of this 
work’s vigour Mr. Orpen has not quite justified our 
expectations, and, whilst recognising that the danger of 
trying too much must be particularly acute in an art 
society where the relationship of the older generation 
and the younger is nearly that of master and pupil, 
we must confess ourselves a little disappointed. 

Beneath a green, solid, and sticky landscape, by one 
of the less-known exhibitors, a thing without light or 
atmosphere or decorative possibilities, hangs the gay 
“ Hydrangea” of Mr. Wilson Steer. Its place is that of 
honour, and its floral draperies are beautifully and 
courageously handled. Even the hectic colour of the 
lady’s cheek lies beyond the reproach that belongs to the 
commonplace and the vulgar. Yet with human perver- 
sity we would rather seek an expression of the artist’s 
powers in the quieter ‘“ Portrait of Mrs. Moffat Lindner” — 
possibly because the strength of restraint is the greatest 
of all strengths. Quite apart from the question of 
workmanship, there is a certain charm in never knowing 
what to expect from Mr. Wilson Steer, who gyrates from 
portrait-painting to landscape and back again to portraits 
with all the facility of the quick-change artist. At the 


last exhibition his work was entirely landscape, and this 
time he has not a landscape on view, but this alteration 
cannot be relied upon, as he sometimes has both. As 
regards the men whoare content to follow landscape alone 
for exhibition purposes, we have already mentioned four 


names, the first of which was that of Mr. Mark Fisher. 
This artist is one of those whom the Monet theory of 
light in art touched late in his career, when he had 
already built up a fabric on his innate poetic feeling for 
landscape. With leanings towards the use of prismatic 
colour, he shrinks from indulging in it in the manner of 
the great French impressionist and his immediate 
disciples. But if his autumn landscape, “ The Pool,” is 
not the production of an extremist of any school, it 
suffices to remind us of the individuality which renders 
the greater part of Mr. Fisher’s work interesting and 
pleasing ; it is without the affectation which so many 
younger artists, suffering from a misapprehension of 
their own clairvoyant powers, foist upon a foolishly 
appreciative market. A second prominent member of 
the club who has learnt the value of moderation is Mr. 
James Henry, and Miss C. L. Christian’s “ Springtime” 
is also what it calls itself. 


F. J. M. 





EPHEMEROS.—A SONG. 


ASTE you, man of woman born, 
Kiss the rosy lips of morn, 
Plumb the drowsy eyes of noon ; 
Haste, for you and she must leave 
Partnership for ever, soon. 
Haste you, son of man, to weave 
Your fingers in the hair of Eve ; 
Trust you not the sweet word sworn 
To young ears by the amorous moon : 
She will leave grey hairs forlorn. 
Sup while you may the sugared tune 
Which persuasive Seasons croon, 
And sincerely still deceive : 
Their new lovers daily born 
Daily die ; they cannot grieve. 


J. S. P. 





A SUNFLOWER IN A TOWN-GARDEN. 


E hath a kingly image, a sublime 
Magnificence, as though his spirit were 

The heart of some world-conquering wanderer : 
Kindly he questions all these folk that climb 
Shouting and jostling to the gates of time : 
He too hath striven, but now his royal fare 
Is for the beggars and the bees to share,— 
His gold untarnished by penurious crime. 
Surely it is some battle-beaten soul 
Of long ago, who, having victory won, 
No enemy hath in all the kindly earth ; 
For ever, everywhere, with old-time mirth 
He takes our garden-plots, and claims control, 
Calling himself the Viceroy of the Sun. 


RICHARD ASKHAM. 





ESOLATE and woebegone 
The old men hug a dying fire, 
Waiting the coming of the one 
Who makes an end of all desire. 


Desolate and woebegone 

They dream of days that might have been 
Waiting the coming of the one 

Who shifts the last dull, dragging scene. 
Desolate and woebegone 

They shiver at the days that were, 
Waiting the coming of the one 

Who makes an end of all despair. 


EDGAR JEPSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
AFRICA, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I write on the chance that you will be able to 
call special attention to one phase of the dreadful 
calamities in South Africa, for which you and I and all 
our countrymen, in more or less degree, have to answer. 
Some of those whose attention has been specially 
attracted to these things have for some time been trying 
to relieve the weakest and most innocent sufferers, and 
they have formed a committee which is now on the 
point of issuing an appeal for more general efforts to 
that end. I am not myself one of the committee, 
though my wife is, and I am doing what one weak 
individual can to assist them. This communication to 
you is written without their authority ; but each sepa- 
rate utterance does something to diffuse that knowledge 
which is the necessary condition of right action. Our 
appeals are addressed to all English people who have 
hearts to feel for the sufferings of fellow men and 
women, and to all who are thinking what course of 
action at the present moment is most likely to bring 
honour and permanent rest to our country. We do not 
speak of political or military action ; such matters are 
beyond our scope. We mean action for the relief of 
acute sufferings, of which, whether he thinks them 
inevitable, justifiable, or otherwise, every Englishman 
must feel the painfulness, and none can say that he has 
not had a share in bringing them to pass. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the disputes, 
whatever the rights and wrongs alleged on either side, 
it has been abundantly clear for more than a twelve- 
month that we are engaged in the subjugation of two 
communities : small ones, it is true, but previously at 
liberty to manage their own internal affairs ; and that 
they are fighting with all their strength to preserve that 
liberty. That species of war, war with a nation, leads 
to dreadful misery. It has led us on to lay waste large 
portions of the country, and to drive a portion of their 
male inhabitants and large numbers of women and 
children, who either would not or could not escape, 
away from their homes into camps where they are kept 
in confinement. This is done in order that they may 
not afford sustenance to the males who are in arms. But 
thus they are deprived of the ability to sustain them- 
selves, and are dependent on the arrangements made by 
their captors. 

The difficulty of such arrangements is very great. 
The results, of which we have received accounts at first 
hand, are such as to rend the heart and shock the 
conscience. Numbers crowded into small tents : some 
sick, some dying, occasionally a dead one among them ; 
scanty rations dealt out raw ; lack of fuel to cook them ; 
lack of water for drinking, for cooking, for washing ; 
lack of soap, brushes, and other instruments of personal 
cleanliness ; lack of bedding or of beds to keep the 
body off the bare earth ; lack of clothing for warmth and 
in many cases even for decency ; no needles or thread 
to mend tatters ; shelter only in tents of single canvas, 
now scorched by a very hot sun, and now drenched by 
rain, and very slender appliances to meet the maladies 
consequent on such exposure. It is not that our people 
are cruel ; we are not casting blame ; certainly many are 
doing what they can with the resources at their disposal, 
and doing it with pity in their hearts. But the evil 
comes of the nature of the war in which we are engaged, 
and of the magnitude and novelty of our undertaking to 


IN SOUTH 


uproot a population and to keep it at a distance from its - 


own home. 


We do not dwell on wounded feelings, the anguish 
of separation, the despair of watching the children, 
unable to help while they waste away. These are griefs 
which money can alleviate but little. But every kind of 


physical affliction seems to be accumulated in these 
camps, or, at least, in some of them, containing thousands 
of people : hunger, thirst, nakedness, weariness, dirt, 
disease ; and money judiciously applied may alleviate 
these things. 

We add that our proposal is to give help wherever 
sufferings and a chance of alleviating them are found ; 
all without reference to the national character of the 
recipients. It may be that the greater part of what we 
collect will go to Dutch people ; but if so, that will be 
because they are the most numerous and the most 
exposed to want and hardship. 

We have disclaimed all political or military refe- 
rences; and yet there is one sense of the words in 
which our enterprise, if successful, can hardly fail to 
have a political result. Whatever differences of opinion 
there are as to the merits of the war and the course it 
has yet to run, all agree that, after it is over, English 
people and Dutch will have to live in the same political 
society. Anything that attracts the two component 
parts of that society to one another will diminish its 
friction and strengthen its union. And it may well be 
that the help—and perhaps still more the sympathy— 
brought by English people to the women and children 
of the Dutch in their direst need will soften the feelings 
of the weaker party and make it easier for them to unite 
in one community with the stronger. ; 

A fund for the relief of these unfortunate people is 
being collected by the Committee of S.A. Women and 
Children Distress Fund, whose chairman is Sir Thomas 
C.D. Acland. They will correspond with a committee 
acting in Cape Town, whose members are Lady de 
Villiers, Sir Bisset Berry and Dr. Andrew Murray. 
That Cape Town committee is to distribute money and 
clothing to committees in the camps as and when they 
are formed, and the process of formation is now going 
on. All who feel moved to send help in money will 
find that their contributions are gratefully received by— 
Lady Farrer, 3, Whitehall Court, London, S.W. ; or, 
F. . Lawrence, Mansfield House, Canning Town, 
London. 

I am, your faithful servant, 


HoBHOUSE. 
15, Bruton Street, W., 
April 15, 1901. 
THE COST OF THE WAR. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Is it not possible that the leaders of Liberalism 
dwelling so much on the cost of the war may forget the fact 
that it is really a piratical raid? The classes of England were 
never richer than at present. Expensive houses, yachts, 
gorgeous hotels, &c., abound, and for a just cause the nation 
would not feel a payment much larger. But we might have 
paid 500 millions and kept well with the civilised world. As 
we are spending we are losing friendship daily, and deepening 
the enmity of civilisation. In this matter Liberalism will lose 
power if money stands first. 

I am, yours, 
E. HILL. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—If I understand aright Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., 
advocates the universal purchase of the land of Ireland by 
the Government, with the object of reselling to the present 
tenants. 

It has for years appeared to me that the course of legis- 
lation has been, with the best of intentions, mistaken as 
regards land in Ireland, and that the only right course was 
universal purchase on the part of the State with a view to 
leasing, not selling, to the cultivators, the State being the only 
right owner. What small cultivators require is not so much 
ownership as fair tenancy. 

I fully admit that English authorities, by English law, 
gave to Irish landlords that which the former had no moral 
right either to claim or to sell, but having given the landlords 
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these “rights” they had, and have, a claim to them as against 
the Government who had (wrongly) sold them. 

The Government remaining the ground landlord could 
keep a certain amount of control. This brings me to the 
crucial difficulty of all these land questions—viz., that, the 
world over, the choice appears to lie between having a mort- 
gagee or a landlord—the latter I think preferable. (It is even 
said that the anti-British feeling in the Western States of 
America is partly to be accounted for as the debtor’santipathy 
to his creditor, so many of the farms being mortgaged to 
Britishers.) 

I suppose it will be said that no law could prevent the 
mortgaging of either land or tenant right; but would it not 
be possible that the Crown should only let on condition that 
nothing should be hypothecated except to itself? 

Your correspondent, Mr. James McCann, M.P., speaks of 
the unfair railway rates as against home and local produce 
and traffic ; this applies to the whole kingdom. Certainly I 
have no prejudice in favour of State ownership of railways, 
but after a considerable amount of attention paid to the 
subject I am one of those who have concluded that our rail- 
way companies are too powerful to be controlled by Parlia- 
ment and the only remedy Government ownership. Take as 
an example of this the “ Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888.” 
This Act must have cost the country, one way or other, a 
startlingly large sum to get passed, but the railway companies 
succeeded in inserting a clause which has almost made it, as 
regards any benefit to the trader, a dead letter. It has, how- 
ever, worked unjustly to canal interests, canal companies not 
being a power like railway ones. 

Speaking of railways—the “ Light Railways” of the West 
of Ireland are most needlessly expensive constructions. Some 
of the stations must have cost a thousand or more pounds, to 
say nothing of the large amounts spent on the permanent 
way. Why not cover the country with really light railways 
such as the one which runs from Phoenix Park, Dublin, to 
Anna Liffey? It is a railway worked by locomotives running 
unfenced along the high road (I am quite aware it is called a 
steam tramway) with first, second and third class carriages, 
and carrying its staff to work the traffic along with it. It has 
no stations except wayside benches. Such railways might be 
made at a comparatively small cost. If the trains did not 
travel more than 20 miles an hour they need not be fenced. 
Lock-up sheds at each village would suffice for stations. 
Drivers, guards, porters, ticket-collectors, &c., could reside at 
the termini and travel up and down with each train. 


Yours truly, 


J. MARSHALL STURGE, 
Charlbury, Oxon, April 13th, 1901. 


PS.—As an instance of how small holdings get burdened 
with mortgages, I may mention a case in the English Midlands. 
A wealthy manufacturer by buying only such small properties 
as were mortgaged became the possessor of a not inconsider- 
able landed estate. He refused to buy out any owner whose 
land was not mortgaged. 


THE ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—As corroborating what “E. G. B.” has written in 
your columns of the unsportsmanlike nature of the tame stag 
hunt, will you permit me to quote the following passage from 
The Field of September 3, 1892 ?— 

“If we look at this fiction of chase from an unprejudiced 
standpoint, we must admit that it is only prescription and usage 
which enable us to retain it in our sporting schedule, and to 
tolerate it as legitimate. Strictly speaking, it stands on the 
same footing as bull or bear baiting, both of which have had to 
go to the wall under the influence of what is called the march 
of civilisation. Nothing but the prescription and 
zegis of Royal patronage has saved it from being consigned to 
limbo, like bull-baiting or bear-drawing.” 

As a matter of fact, Sir Robert Peel defended bear-baiting in 
the debates of 1825 on the ground that it was Jess cruel than 
stag-hunting. 


Yours, &c., 
HUMANITY. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 


PLANT LIFE AND STRUCTURE. By Dr. E. Dennert. Translated 
by Clara L. Skeat. London: J. M. Dent and Co. Is. 


THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN BOTANY. By R.S. Wishart, M.A. Edited 
by John Adams, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. 


Botany. An Elementary Text-book for Schools. 


By L. H. 
Bailey. London: Macmillan and Co. 6s. 


“T should like to know the wild flowers of our country 
better. I have no desire to understand their anatomy scien- 
tifically, but I do wish that I knew their names, could dis- 
tinguish their characteristics, and were acquainted with their 
habitats, inter-relationships, and modes of life.” 

So spoke a late Professor of Poetry in Oxford Uni- 
versity, himself no mean poet. Many of us can 
echo his words, for we are not ignorant of the debt 
which we owe to the flowers of the field. Was it not 
from them that most of us drew our first idea of the 
beauty of tint and form, and of colour in mass? Can 
any one forget the first sight of a hazel copse, whero 
between the silvered stems lay a green carpet inlaid 
with the white stars of wood-anemone? Or of a 
bare sea cliff of the west, where the meagre turf 
was spangled with the vernal squill, spreading its 
blue florets to the sun, and fronting with its tender 
stem the fury of the south-wester? Or of the untrodden 
dell, along whose side the Cambrian poppy drooped a 
thousand heads into a mass of yellow bloom? Or of 
the rocky waterfall, high on the hills, where the purple 
saxifrage mingled its flowers with the dwindling icicle ? 
The joy and gratitude felt at such sights is unfor- 
gotten, such gratitude as Linnzeus felt when, on 
first seeing a hillside covered with gorse in bloom, 
he fell on his knees and thanked his Creator for 
allowing him to see a thing so beautiful. Whoever 
saw a child that did not love to gather primroses, horse 
daisies, or totty-grass? These are natural impulses and 
in schools ought to be cultivated and trained. Children 
are taught by the heart as much as by the head, and 
the subject which has already opened the heart is often 
the nearest road to their intelligence. The writer 
remembers well having to deal with a large class of 
girls in a remote agricultural district of Wales. They 
were timid, and answered in almost inaudible whispers. 
In despair the question was asked : “ Is there not some 
flower which you like to see as you come in to school 
of a morning?” A general eye-twinkling ; and an 
almost unanimous answer : “ Oh yes, the Globe-flower.” 
As Trollius Europaeus was a life-long friend of the 
questioner, a better understanding followed, and better 
answers. 

The study of botany is more than a pleasurable 
development of a natural instinct; it gives a training, 
scientific, artistic, practical and human. It is scientific, 
in the observation which it demands and the experi- 
ments which it suggests; artistic, from the endless 
beauties of form, colour, contrast, adaptation of means 
to ends, which it imprints on the heart ; practical, from 
the care in distinctions, classification, arrangement, 
which it necessitates; human, because flowers and 
fruits come in contact with our lives. Nor is the study 
neglected in our schools ; our boys, perhaps, can go no 
further than to discuss the silphium of the ancients or 
the asphodel of the infernal plains; but in the girls’ 
schools established throughout the country in recent years 
the subject is taught with skill and learned with avidity. 
The writer has heard many lessons given, and given 
many of his own, and never found that a suitable lesson 
failed to educe a circle of eager eyes, the outward sign 
of activity in the mental cambium-cells. The best of the 
books now under notice speaks of “the high-school 
pupil” as the reader for whom the book is written 
(Bailey's Botany, p. 177). The same writer, in his preface, 


acknowledges the aid received from three lady teachers. 
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Yet here is a difficulty. Schools have limited time, 
and unlimited subjects. What is the right system to make 
most of the limited time ? The young teacher, fresh from 
the irons of the University, is prone to teach the young 
that which he has himself last learned, and has found to 
be the key to all his previousstudy. Thisis anerror. A 
key is useless unless there is a house into which to enter ; 
the first years of study should be spent in gathering 
material which at a later date will be more thoroughly 
understood. In other words, the chief aim of school 
botany should not differ much from the professorial 
desire which was quoted above. The scholar, beginning 
with what is familiar, the flowers which he sees in 
hedge-row, meadow, river-bank, and river, should learn 
to distinguish them, and to study the mode of life of 
each. A good acquaintance with the leading natural 
orders of the “ flowers of the forest,” this is the general 
ideal of school teaching. With two years at command, 
perhaps thirty orders may be learned; their various 
parts may be drawn and coloured in the note-book. 
Afterwards, for the specializing pupils of the sixth 
form, there may be a beginning of microscopical and 
laboratory work, but in all cases work of this kind at 
schools should be secondary to making a living acquaint- 
ance with natural orders. We look upon a system of 
this kind as the best introduction to natural science 
which the young can obtain, because it approaches them 
from a side already familiar to their lives, enabling them 
to construct a great edifice on a foundation already pre- 
pared. It is not a mechanical system, but cultivates 
individual observation, elicits powers of description, and 
fosters the inborn love of beauty. 

Of the three books before us, Plant Life and 
Siruclure is a primer of the Temple series. The 
frontispiece, a portrait of Linnzus holding in his 
hand his favourite Linnaa, is attractive. The work 
consists of three chapters: on the internal struc- 
ture of plants, on their external structure, and on 
their physiology, or processes of supporting life. There 
are about fifty-six diagrams, of which the first is a cell, 
the last a pea-flower in the act of setting free pollen- 
dust. It is the translator’s opinion that “it is advisable 
to first study ” (a better idiom in Greek than in English, 
to our mind) “their internal structure, which is the 
foundation for the comprehension of the rest.” Hence in 
the first few pages discussions arise involving the words 
proteid, energid, nuclear plate, osmosis, tracheide, proto- 
plasm, vacuole, primordial utricle, leucoplast, aleurone, 
scalariform vessel, laticiferous space, parenchyma, 
sclerenchyma, chromatophore. Thus, according to Miss 
Skeat, the study of botany must begin ; we wish her pupils 
stout hearts. In point of fact the study of botany does 
not begin in this way. We asked lately one of the most 
distinguished English botanists how his love of flowers 
began. “It was,” he said, “a walk along the Welsh 
coast. I was brought up in the Midlands, and when I 
saw how beautiful the plants of the sea-shore were, and 
how different from those of my native place, I felt it 
was a shame not to know more about them.” ‘This 
botanist has now a cabinet containing many thousands of 
microscopic objects ; but his pursuit of the study began 
under the open sky, in plain love and wonder, charmed 
by the bright beauty of ¥asione and the gay glory of the 
horned poppy. For more advanced students Miss 
Skeat’s work has a distinct value, as it is a reasoned 
summary of important facts. It is also. written in the 
earnest and sometimes eloquent language of a German 
student, who regards his subject with a broad and firm 
understanding, and also with a deep feeling for the 
beautiful and wonderful in the works of God. 

The Self-Educator in Botany is the unpretentious 
work of a practical teacher. His first object is to begin 
in the field with plants as they live, to study their 
organisation in a logical method, and to put within easy 
reach of the beginner a system of classification which will 
give him a practical yet scientific knowledge of our 
native flowering plants. His second object is to suggest 
methods of observation, analysis and experiment which 


will aid the student in interpreting plant-form and 
the secrets of internal structure and plant-life. The 
difficulty of the microscope is well faced, Students 
of the class appealed to will not obtain what they want 
without the microscope. There are three chapters which 
involve its use, but they can be omitted till a second 
reading, when the student will be more conversant with 
the facts of which the microscope explains the work- 
manship and the working. The subjects are treated 
with a firm hand and a strong logical method, and we 
believe that Mr. Wishart has written a book which 
was wanted. He has limited his subject with great 
judgment, and gives clearness and interest to all that 
he treats. The book is illustrated by 110 diagrams: 
they are all from original drawings, and consequently 
have definite value. At the same time they are not equal 
in artistic quality to the merits of the text. This does 
not detract from the usefulness of the book, which we 
have read from end to end with sustained pleasure. 

Botany, an Elementary Text for Schools is the 
work of Mr. L. H. Bailey, who dates from Cornell 
University, and is already favourably known as a 
writer on botanical and horticultural subjects. This 
book will increase his reputation: it consists of 
four parts, on the “Plant Itself,’ the “Plant in 
its Environment,” “ Cell-structure,” and a “ Classifica- 
tion” of the chief orders and twenty-five families. This 
dry statement gives a meagre conception of the book 
itself ; it is an American book, full above all things of 
life; it is a wonderfully successful attempt to place 
between two boards the whole varied lite of plants, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall, 
from the luxuriance of the banyan to the leafless lichen 
of hyperborealrocks. The success is largely due to illus- 
trations; in 340 pages there are 500 illustrations, every 
one original, many of extreme beauty, and almost 
every one apt and suggestive. Some of these pictures 
are open to the objection that they are too small 
to be of real value to the teacher; but as a 
whole series their merit is great; they bring the 
reader into the world of growth and life; they teach 
him to observe characteristic points in plant life at every 
stage of growth, in every variety of surrounding. For 
leaf-beauty let the reader try the representation of grape 
and pea on p. 100; for a lesson in observation let him 
go to p. 57, where the same elm-shoot is carefully drawn 
at five seasons of the same year ; for the value of vegeta- 
tion to human life p. 200 will show him a treeless prairie 
dotted with wigwams of a nomad tribe in contrast with 
the market-gardens of busy Belgium. Yet the pictures 
are not more than the substance; the substance leads, 
the pictures explain. There are, as is right, two 
portions—one for the beginner, the other for the more 
advanced pupil. We know well that a book like this is 
wanted, and with confidence recommend Mr. Bailey's 
work to scholars and teachers: we trust that, like the 
Elodea of our rivers, it will pass from America to 
England, there to flourish and to instruct. 


A. M. B. 





AN AUSTRIAN OFFICER WITH THE BOER 


FORCES. 


My EXPERIENCES OF THE BOER WAR. By Count Sternberg. 
London : Longmans and Co. 5s. 


Count STERNBERG presents to us in his book a rather 
irresponsible character. It is hard to say whether he 
set out to write a volume of amusing and rather trifling 
memoirs, or a volume of military observations ; the work 
is curiously mingled of both, and we constantly find him 
turning from some interesting point of soldier’s criticism 
to a rhapsody about some brand of champagne, or an 
account of how Marie Louise fell into a thorn-bush. 
His recent communication to the Times on the subject of 
our Army organization has shown him as a practical 
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military man to many who were unaware of the reputa- 
tion he has already gained for himself among soldiers ; 
and it is the military side of the book before us that is 
of importance. But there is no harm in pausing for a 
moment to look at this type of the admired Con- 
tinental fighting man; a nobleman, a man of brains 
and broad knowledge, a student of his professional 
arts, yet a man afflicted with no shame in owning 
to a strong propensity for what he (or his translator) 
calls “ the pleasures of alcohol and female society,” a 
man who openly sets high value upon a good dinner, who 
publishes to the world his own longings for future fame, 
and carries about in his campaigning kit a book in 
which to write poems. It is a character full of volatile 
spirits, raised high at a little, and dashed again as easily; 
at times, if all stories be true, capable of some harmless 
knavery. There isa painful episode in the life of one 
of our Ministers, so it is said, who entertained the 
Count at the House of Commons one evening in ignor- 
ance of the fact that he had sought a commission to 
fight for the Boers. On the terrace of the hotel at 
Delagoa Bay, Count Sternberg felt one evening “ almost 
like a new-born babe,” so delightful were the scene and 
season ; the sensations which went to make up that 
innocent mood are thus described :—‘ Really good, 
extra dry Pommery on my tongue, ‘ Martha,’ ‘ Norma,’ 
‘Funicula,’ in my ear, it was a delightful moment 
of my life.” Galloping over the deserted veldt on 
a fine day, he passed “a day of happiness, hope, 
and joy.” On setting out in the train from Pretoria 
to Bloemfontein, “The Italian consul, who seemed 
to be a man of the world, brought me a bottle of 
Pommery, extra dry.” When he met with the late 
Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil, the two became as brothers, 
and spent hours in cooking together ; the Colonel’s treat- 
ment of potatoes is particularly praised. M. Léon, of 
the Creusot factory, made a third of the party ; he, too, 
gave meals their due place in the scheme of life. The 
triumvirate appear to have discussed many knotty points 
round the camp-fire, and the Count remarks of the 
Dreyfus affair that “if we three had had to settle this 
question it would have been decided without trouble, 
as are all questions into which the agitator does not 
enter.” 

Count Sternberg’s perfectly sincere indifference as 
to which side he fought for is a matter worth noticing, 
not only because it is in favour of his being a trustworthy 
witness, but because it reflectsa part of Continental feeling. 
While it is true that the sound opinion of civilization 
condemns the annihilation of the Republics upon grounds 
of humanity, justice, and the national principle, such a 
class as the Count represents in Austria can hardly take 
a view so enlightened. They must take, as he takes, the 
view that the Republics “ had to go,” because they were 
hemmed in, because they were to British South Africa 
what Hanover was to Prussia. And they must look 
upon the bringing about of that end by war as a natural 
and proper means of doing it. It is hard to see how an 
aristocracy bred to the profession of arms could, as a 
whole, think otherwise. The Count maintains this 
opinion ; he does not condemn England’s action. It is 
no part of his theory of policy that what is done by war 
sooner is always better done by peace later. So he 
had no scruples in attempting to take service under our 
own flag at first. Since the War Office would give him 
nothing to do, he attempted to obtain a commission 
from Mr. Kruger, and, disappointed in that, followed 
and assisted the Boer operations as best he could. He 
wanted fighting, and to him one side was as good as 
the other. The British, he considered, were fighting 
for an end of national importance, which was a good 
enough justification for him ; and the Boers were making 
a brave and honourable resistance. 

In what he tells us about the enemy Count Stern- 
berg is in close agreement with all those who have gone 
among them with eyes to see. He corroborates Mr. 
Hillegas of the New York World, whose description of 
the Boer forces was reviewed in these columns some 


months ago. He is at one with Sir George Grey, Sir 
George Colley and all the other responsible observers 
who have paid tributes to those great qualities of man- 
hood which our Government is trying to force into 
harness. He points out the remarkable nature of the 
difficulties which the Boer leaders have had to encounter 
in dealing with forces in which, as Kruger told the 
Count, every burgher was his own officer and discipline 
was an absolutely unknown thing. He describes the 
thing which Mr. Winston Churchill, the late Mr. 
Steevens and others have described—the simple faith 
which prompted the men to turn first to God at every 
success and celebrate in hymns what they believed to 
be a triumph of the right. He admires them, in fact, 
as every man of educated faculties has done, for a sturdy, 
straight-grained stock of men, out of whom the best may 
ultimately come, unless perverted policy succeeds in 
turning it to bitterness. Andall this in spite of the fact that 
the refinements and prejudices of his rank must have been 
constantly jarred upon by the primitive manners of the 
men among whom he lived. The government of Mr. 
Kruger he, like every one else, considered a very bad 
and inefficient one. But he saw that it was infinitely 
better than what was to be expected of the paramountcy 
of the capitalists. One remarkable sentence he heard 
from the lips of Mr. Steyn: “A lost war by no means 
signifies a lost cause.” 

Count Sternberg did not come in for much actual 
fighting. But he saw the disaster to Lord Methuen’s 
men at the Modder River, and supplies a short but 
striking account of it. His criticism of Lord Methuen 
is itself criticized by the editor of the translation in a 
note at the foot of the page. But the editor cannot 
explain away the improvident folly of that business. 
The Count lingered with Cronje until the siege of 
Kimberley was raised, and then, instead of following 
him in his retreat, attempted to pass through the 
English lines. He was taken, but afterwards released, 
under circumstances which he does not make clear. It 
seems that he persuaded his captors that he was a war 
correspondent. 

His opinions on the military questions raised by the 
war are those which other progressive soldiers have 
maintained ; changes in cavalry and artillery, and reor- 
ganization of “ divisions,” all with the object of increasing 
mobility, are discussed by him, The editor, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henderson, has much to say of these suggestions 
in his long Introduction, and I do not attempt to 
examine them. The editor is an officer of high reputa- 
tion and of important official position, and it is significant 
to find him in agreement with Count Sternberg in one 
important point that touches us all ; that is, conscription. 
Both these officers conclude that the thing is mooted too 
much. Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson looks upon the 
war as a triumph of the voluntary system, and is con- 
temptuous of the notion of a conscript army. Count 
Sternberg says that— 

“Europe must give up the system of general conscription, 
both for military and social reasons. It is better to have one 
million expensive soldiers who are worth something than three 
million cheap ones who are worth nothing.” 

It must be felt by any one reading this book that 
they do not quite cover the question in their argument ; 
but at least that is the outcome of their observations. 





THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER. By Harold Owen. With a Chapter 
on the Dangerous Processes in the Potting Industry, by the 
Duchess of Sutherland. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


THE Staffordshire manufacturers have got into a way of 
sneering at “the ladies and M.P.’s” who within the last 
few years have discovered the Potteries and interested 
themselves in the condition of the people who have the 
misfortune to live and work there. They are annoyed 
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at the interference with their trade which has shown 
itself in drawing-room meetings and Parliamentary 
debates, and well they may be, if it is true, as they 
assert, that their business is going to be ruined to gratify 
a handful of sentimentalists who have found an inex- 
pensive way of working off their sense of social obliga- 
tion. Their business does not happen to be threatened, 
but it is true enough that from one cause and another 
the potter has of late years become tashionable. 
Influential people have gone so far as to insist upon 
their dinner services being made with leadless glaze. 
A Duchess and the Government Departments and, I 
believe, the House of Commons itself use nothing else. 
Mr. Baring Gould has just written a novel about lead 
poisoning. Canon Gore has preached on it, and there 
have been collections in the Abbey for the sufferers. 
And a poet has written verses on the same theme. To 
a quiet set of manufacturers doing business in the Mid- 
lands in decent and not unprofitable obscurity, as their 
fathers did before them, this sudden glare of publicity 
must be rather trying. Nobody likes to be held up to 
the public gaze as the poisoner of his kind or exhibited 
alive in a sort of chamber of horrors with great ladies 
crying @ Ja lanterne in their excitement. And here is 
another book hurled at these unfortunate manufacturers 
with a long chapter on the dangerous processes by the 
Duchess of Sutherland. When is it all to end ? 

The obvious course, one would think, for the manu- 
facturers is to stop the mischief which is at the bottom 
of the agitation by doing what the Home Office advises 
them. Then there would bean end of drawing-room 
meetings and questions in the House, and the stream 
of “social compunction” would find another channel. 
Why is it they do not see this? The Home Office has 
been obliging to the point of obsequiousness. It has 
sent down the ablest experts in the kingdom to show 
the manufacturers how to make their glazes without 
poisoning the workpeople, it has collected all sorts 
of Continental experience for their benefit, and when 
everything has been made as simple and easy as a 
sympathetic but convinced Department can make it— 
for the Home Office is convinced still—the manufac- 
turers can think of nothing better to do than to keep 
up the lamentations over the interference of ladies and 
M.P.’s. These tactics will really do them no good 
whatever. Even the Times is not deceived by them. 
In the first place public opinion, acting through Parlia- 
ment, has decided that lead-poisoning must be stopped ; 
and, in the second place, the manufacturers by their 
plea that the Home Office proposals are already in force 
in many workshops, have given away the case. No 
shred of evidence, nothing but incoherent declama- 
tion, has ever been advanced to show that they will 
be ruined or even hurt. If they cannot all make their 
glazes according to the prescribed formula of safety— 
a maximum of 2 per cent. of soluble lead in the 
“fritted glaze” or glaze without any lead at all—Dr. 
Thorpe has reminded them that the fritted lead can 
be bought. If they ask for time to apply the new 
glazes to the various “ bodies,” the Home Office has 
given them time. If they point to the risk of leadless 
ware “crazing” or cracking, the answer is that the 
Government Departments and various public bodies, as 
well as a good many private persons, are willing to face 
the risk—it would be unkind, perhaps, to describe it as a 
craze, Finally, when they ask for arbitration on “ the 
2 per cent.,” claiming that 5 per cent. and not 2 should 
be the maximum per-centage of permissible poison the 
employers overlook the fact that they are asking for 
poisoning to be put upon a statutory footing—a thing 
which Parliament will never sanction. For 2 per cent., 
let us remember, has been found by Dr. Thorpe to be 
the largest allowance that can be permitted with safety. 
As to the suggestion that an outside arbitrator should be 
called in to pronounce sentence on such an issue the 
Home Secretary’s statement that arbitration is to be 
expunged from the Factory Act by the Bill which was 
read a first time the other day ought to be decisive. 





Parliament has made up its mind that it is altogether 
improper for the State to contract out of its proper 
province of safeguarding the lives and the health of 
industrial workers—witness the cheers which greeted 
Mr. Ritchie’s speech and the divisions on the Home 
Office estimates taken during the last few years. The 
best plan then for the manufacturers is to accept the 
inevitable and make the best of it. Afterwards they 
can join in reprisals as much as they please, organise 
drawing meetings to secure proper sleeping quarters for, 
the butlers and footmen of “the ladies and M.P.’s,” or 
agitate for the protection of the workers in scores of 
trades that are only a degree less deadly than their own. 
Or let them turn the tables on their persecutors by 
showing up the cottage accommodation on their estates, 
as the cotton-spinners did when Lord Ashley was harry- 
ing them. There are all sorts of healthy ways in which 
they can work off their sore feelings. 

Mr. Owen’s book is a history of the working 
potters’ organisations, and a most interesting history it 
is. The potting trade was one of the first in which 
arbitration was tried, and Mr. Owen shows how it came 
about that instead of settling differences and putting the 
trade on a good footing it proved an endless source of 
discord and discontent, leaving the workmen after 
thirty years of trial with less hold upon the conditions 
of their industry than almost any class of artizans in the 
country. The mistake was made of assuming that arbi- 
tration could settle things without a strong union behind 
it, whereas experience shows that workmen must organize 
first if joint boards, by whatever name we call them, 
are to be of any service whatever. This is not to 
belittle friendly methods of adjusting industrial differ- 
ences. The lesson of Mr. Owen’s book is that workmen 
must not be misled into supposing that a board is going 
to do for them automatically what, as a matter of fact, 
can only be done by the united efforts and sacrifices 
that are represented by the word “trade unionism.” A 
strong application of the Factory Act may turn out to 
be the starting-point for a new era of organisation in the 
Potteries, to the great advantage of employers and 
workers. 


VAUGHAN NASH. 





A GREAT POLITICAL TRIAL. 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE Crown. With Notes and Essays by W.W. 
Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. Cambridge : at the University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE occasions which gave rise to the masterpieces of 
ancient oratory are, for the most part, matter for grave 
wonder to anyone who draws his knowledge of the 
legal side of political warfare from the records of 
English State Trials. Demosthenes’ greatest speech, 
with its curious title, suggestive to the ignorant of a 
mine of unimaginable treason, is no exception to this 
rule. The obvious matter in dispute is trifling ; yet, no 
less obviously, it is secondary to a dramatic develop- 
ment of the highest moment—a truly Homeric contest 
in which no temporary prize but “the life of horse- 
taming Hector” is itself at stake. And it is this con- 
tinual presence throughout the speech of a background 
of responsive judges with emotions sympathetically 
inclining to the course of the argument that contributes 
most largely to its sustained brilliancy and vigour. 
Certain attempts, perhaps unwise, which have been 
recently made in this country, show that such gladia- 
torial combats are still not without attractions for great 
peoples. And whatever on logical grounds may be 
thought of a system by which every statesman was 
periodically put on trial, not at the bar of public opinion, 
but before a panel of his fellow citizens, yet from the 
utititarian point of view there is much to commend it. 
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When the real issue was plain, it furnished a welcome 
opportunity for a statesman to deliver a triumphant 
apology, too often tending to eulogy, upon his political 
career ; even a great criminal would not disdain such a 
fortunate chance. And, further, it might be urged that 
such a method of trial, so far from being evasive and 
insecure, does, in fact, constitute an appeal to public 
opinion in its most sober and practical form. Though 
in Rome, at the end of the Republic, seldom did the 
nnocent leave the courts unscathed, or the guilty con- 
demned, yet in Greece the pregnant results of this trial 
alone are almost sufficient to justify the obscurity and 
illogicality of such a system. 

This edition, issuing from the Cambridge Press, 
may be unhesitatingly praised. Professor Goodwin 
rightly sees that a minute and detailed knowledge of 
the history of the time is essential to a true appreciation 
both of the argument and of the political prescience of 
Demosthenes. On the latter point he professes no impar- 
tiality. ‘The course of Athens, as he says, was plain ; 
that of Demosthenes even plainer. And few now would 
agree with Cousin that the orator set his face against the 
future and courted a disgraceful defeat. Rather, as 
Professor Butcher says, his policy was frustrated by a 
phenomenon unique in history. Philip was succeeded 
by a son greater than himself. On this point the 
historical essays supplied by Professor Goodwin are 
excellent, giving a clear and coherent narrative, marred 
only by an obvious tendency to dulness. To criticize 
the grammatical commentary would, in the light of 
Professor Goodwin’s reputation, be superfluous. The 
notes are lucid and complete, those on pages g2 and 110 
giving good illustrations of grammar, that on page 123, 
and many others, of essential common sense. Finally, 
there is a series of appendices on the Attic Year, the 
y¥papy Tapavduwy, and the MSS. The publication from 
Paris of a photographic fac-simile of = has largely 
simplified the task of textual criticism, and it is interest- 
ing to note the valuable suggestions to be drawn from 
the three papyrus fragments of Oxyrhynchus. The 
Essay on Stichometry in the MSS. shows clearly the 
falsity of the public documents customarily inserted, and 
also throws important light on the subject of inter- 
polation. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that no attempt is 
made in this edition to show the general relation of the 
speech to Attic oratory, or to oratory in general. The 
cause can hardly be a consideration of space ; and even 
a bare enumeration of those who have been led by its 
cogency and classical perfection, or, like Brougham, 
have been attracted by its occasional sophistries and 
dilemmas to emulate it in more discursive tongues, 
would of itself be a clue to the development of oratorical 
style. Professor Goodwin, however, has chosen for the 
moment to treat it as history ; and the view is defensible. 
For if history can ever be that opus maxime oratorium 
suggested by Cicero, than the De Corona and the Third 
Philippic show Demosthenes to have been not more 
conspicuously a great orator than the greatest of 
historians. 
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LYCEUM. CORIOLANUS. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8, Shakespeare's 
CORIOLANUS. 

Coriolanus ................ HENRY IRVING. 
iccsvirictouciossncin Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
The entire production from designs by Sir L. Alma Tadema. 
The music has specially been composed by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
Box-otfice (Mr. C. W. Mackay) open 10 till 10. 








THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


TWENTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES. OPEN DAILY, 
Io to 6, at the DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, W. 
Admission 1s. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The List will Open on Monday, the 22nd day of April, 1901, and Close on o: 
before Wednesday, the 24th day of April, 1901, for Town and Country. 


Clinton’s Gold Concessions, 


Limited 
(WEST AFRICA). 


Capital £400,000, 
Divided into 400,000 Shares of £1 each, | : 
Of which 150,000 Shares are appropriated for Working Capital. 

The minimum subscription of 10 per cent. on the original Capital on which the 
Directors may proceed to Allotment is already provided tor by the -£60,000 
subscribed for on the memorandum of association. 

100,000 fully paid Shares will be allotted to the Vendors in part payment of th? 
purchase price. 

DIRECTORS. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir John Stokes, late R.E., K.C.B. (a Vice-President of the Suez Canal Co., 

Ltd.), of Spring House, Ewell, Surrey. 

Sir Walter Buller, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., of 43, South Eaton Place, S.W. 
Charles H. Newman (Chairman of the Adulessa Syndicate, Ltd.}, of 6, Old Jewry, 

E.C. 


Henry John Brown (Chairman of the Tete Concessions Syndicate (Ltd), and 
Director of the Eirrim Valley Gold Mining and Dredging Co., Ltd.), of 27, 
Avenue Mansions, N.W 

F. O. Ellison (Director of the Abompeh Syndicate, Ltd.), of 65, George Street 
Portman Square, W. 

John Blair Whyte (Director of The Prah Gold Mines, Ltd.), of 28, Ladbroke 
Gardens, W. 

Bankers—London: Parr’s Bank (Ltd.), Bartholomew-lane, and Branches ; the Bank 
of British West Africa (Ltd.), 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C. Liverpool: Parr’s Bank 
(Ltd.), Great Charlotte Street, Liverpool ; the Bank of British West Africa (Ltd.), 
14, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Solicitors—Sutton, Ommanney, and Rendall, 3 and 4, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
Lawrence Jones and Co., African House, Liverpool. 

Brokers—E. W. Meyerstein and Co., 1, Drapers Gardens, and Stock Exchange, E.C 

Consultipg Engineers—Lake and Currie, 3, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
Shipping Agents 
Auditors 


Elder, Dempster, and Co., London, Liverpool, and West Africa 

A. Dangerfield and Co., Chartered Accountants, 56, Cannon Street, E.C 
Secretary--Geo. T. Broadbridge, F.LS. 

Registered Offices—6, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 





WE, the several persons whose names and addresses are subscribed, are desirous of 
being formed into a Company, in pursuance of the Memorandum of Associa- 
tion, and we respectively agree to take the number of Shares in the Capital of 
the Company set opposite our respective names. 


No. of 
Shares 
Names, Addresses, and Descriptions of Subscribers. = 
Sub- 
scriber, 
SOLOMON LAZARUS, Stock Exchange, London, Stock Jobber .......... 10,000 
EDWARD WILLIAM MEYERSTEIN, Stock Exchange, London, Stock 
|. Pree Tr rT errrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrririrrrri rte 5,000 
JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, 61, Carlisle Mansions, Victoria, London, 
PO 6.0 .b debe 60 0s0d 04 ehe enn HU Rk CHd 04046004004 se eeeendeeeset-on 1,000 
HENRY JOHN BROWN, 27, Avenue Mansions, N.W., Diamond Merchant. 1,000 
W. L. BULLER, K.C.M.G., Barrister-at-Law, 43, South Eaton Place, $.W... 1,000 


CHARLES H. NEWMAN, 34, Savile Row, W., Estate Agent 2 


ALFRED LEWIS JONES, Steamship Owner, African House, Liverpool .. 5.000 
GEORGE CHARLES HOWARD, 16, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., Stockbroker 2,500 
GEORGE PAGET WALFORD, Shipbroker, 97, Boulevard Leopold, Antwerp. 1,500 
SOCIETE ANGLO-BELGE D’EXPLOITATIONS COMMERCIALES 

AND AGRICOLES AU LAGOS SOCIETE ANONYME, Antwerp; 

I A, Os I cc ec rnsdeteesedh nakesenseaceteweinerksonmnee 1,500 
ALPHONSE AERTS, Ship Owner, 13, Avenue Van Eyck, Antwerp. ...... 1,250 
LAWRENCE JONES, 6, Water Street, Liverpool, Solicitor...............+ 2,500 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, 72, Queen's Gate, S.W., Justice of the Peace ........ 1,000 
ROM and VANDERLINDEN, Sharebrokers, 6, Courte rue des Claires, 

BOWED 0.06.00 6.06600 0:000'09 04 00:0900:55004 080408 eCOe see seCRSCeCeseeee 1,000 
CHARLES BALSER, Banker, 7, Rue d’Arenberg, Brussels..............+ 1,500 
ALBERT ALEXIS GEVERS, Avocat 6, Water Street, Liverpool.......... 1,000 
Lt.-COLONEL ALBERT THYS, per Charles Balser, Chasse de Charkeroi 

ry | PPPPPPTOTITITITITITTTITTTITTTTLI TTT TTT 1,500 
JOHN B. PURCHASE, 14, Regent Street, London, Solicitor .............. 1,000 
JOHN BALFOUR BROWNE, 106, Cromwell Road, S.W., King's Counsel 1,000 
ASHANTI and GOLD COAST PIONEERS, L‘d., per W. J. Engledue, 

Colonel, Chairman, 6, Old Jewry, London, E.C. .........ceeeceeceeees 1,000 
J. GAY CLARKE, 23, Cork Street, Bond Street, London, W., Gentleman .. 1,000 
G. T. BROADBRIDGE, to, Buxton Road, Brighton, Secretary to Public 

OG ii 50:6 4.06.0. 6:8.6.0460 060060040 060050 ee abe dOoRESeDONEKeHEOED 2,000 
CHARLES STORMER GOOD, too, Victoria Street, S.W., Secretary to 

PUDUC COMPANIES cs cecccsccccnseseesessvcscceccssieescesvcocoonesee 500 
ERNEST EIFFE, Shipowner, Quai Van Dyck, 9, Antwerp...........00006 500 
VICTOR DHANIS, Merchant, 1, Avenue Marie Henriette, Antwerp ...... 500 
CHARLES L. HARRIS, Stock Jobber, Stock Exchange, London, E.C. .... 6,000 
G. B. ZACHONIS, 42, Whitworth Street, Manchester, Merchant .......... 1,000 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BURT, 63, Holland Park Avenue, W., Director 

CE COMIONIES 6 6:0: 6'6:0.0:06 5:65:60 0400.05.060605000000080600606b400000000 500 
WILLIS HENRY WILSON, 34, Holland Park Avenue, W., Director of 

Public Companies .002ccccccoccvccccccscsccsvecscsscesscsssesscessce 500 
CHARLES EDWARD BULLING, per W. F. Burt, Lauriston, Shootup 

PAI, TOMY, TECHIE oo os 6:0'0'0 60:0:0:0.0:000066.00806000000000000800 500 
J. STOKES, Spring House, Ewell, Surrey, Retired Lt.-Genl., K.C.B........ + 500 
J. B. WHYTE, 28, Ladbroke Gardens, W., Gentleman ..........+.00ee0008 1,000 
FRANK O. ELLISON, 65, George Street, Portman Square, W., Director 

a ee Nari inn ko hn 9500 0nseesecdenanheneresiiecencees dees 2,250 





Full Prospectuses and Forms of Applicat 
Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 

This Prospectus has been Filed at the Joint Stock Company's Registry. 

London, 18th April, tgor, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN. 
Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration. By Capt. 
H. H. P. DEAsy, late 16th (Queen’ s, Lancers, Gold Mediallist 
of the Royal Geographical Society. With Appendices, Maps, 
and Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2Is. net. 





FIFTY ~ YEARS OF CATHOLIC LIFE 
AND PROGRESS under the Rule of Cirdinal Wiseman, 


Cardinal Manning, and Cardinal Vaughan. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD. With Photogravure Portraits. Cloth, Two 


Vols., 21s. 

“The history of the Catholic movement, more especially in 
the latter part of the century, is full of interest, not only as 
depicting the process of the development of the Church itself, but 
also by reason of the many famous people connected with it. 
The writing of this history by Mr. Fitzgerald has been carried out 
in such a manner as to render it thoroughly readable ; and one of 
the features of the volume is the sketches of notable personages 
who have figured in the Catholic movement during the Present era.” 


COLLOQUIES OF CRITICISM: or Litera- 
ture and Democratic Patronage. By ? Demy 8vo,, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“In this book numerous literary questions of considerable 
interest are dealt with by the author, who prefers to remain 
anonymous. His vein of humour renders it essentially a book for 
the pleasure and amusement of the reading public.” 


A FASCINATING NOVEL. By a NEW WRITER. 
BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 


A True Romance. By J. LAWRENCE LAMBE. Cloth, 6s. 














MARY E. MANN’S NEW NOVEL. 
AMONG THE SYRINGAS. By the Author 


of “ Moonlight,” &c. (Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 

“It is long since we have seen a story so full 

interest, woven out of so simple materials as ‘Among the 

Syringas.’ ‘ The authoress has written clever stories 

before, but none, we think, which shows such matured power.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 
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London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Price 3d. ; by post 3id. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF APRIL 1y ISSUE, 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK :— 

“ Our Own People.” 

Gratuitous Congratulations. 

The Later Stages. 

The One and the Five. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F.C.G-.: 

Maintaining His Equilibrium. 

Decree of the Emperor Kwang Hsu. 





HOW THE WORLD WAGS: Court, Personal, Political, and 
Miscellaneous Notes. 
PENSIONERS ALL. Illustrated. 
LETTERS TO THE FRONT. 
THE THREATENED COFFEE STALLS. Illustrated. 
DITTIES OF THE DAY. 
SALVATION ARMY CANTEENS. Illustrated. 
THE BREWERS AND THE PUBLIC.—I. 
THE “WAIT” AT THE LYCEUM. Illustrated. 
SPORT AND PASTIMES: 
Hunting. Golf Notes. 
Football Fantasies. Cartoon. 
Getting into Form at the Crystal Palace. Cartoon. 


LETTERS FROM THE PRINCIPALITY.—III. 
CONCERNING DRESS. Illustrated. 
THE “SCOTTISH COURT” RUMOUR. 
OUR CHESS PAGE. 
a MILITARY FIRST PRINCIPLES: Our Need for an 
Army. 
SHORT MEN AS SOLDIERS. 
THE KNELL OF PARTING DAYS. 
THE CHINESE REFORMERS. By Frederick Greenwood. 
THE LIBRARY : 
“The Cinderella of England's Colonies.”—Mr. Bullen'’s Sea- 
Yarns.—A Hero of the Reformation.— Horses and Courses.— 
The Battle of the Blues.—The Principles of Statistics.— 
The Latest “ Shocker. ”—-Literary Notes and News. 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 
ALL THE WEEK'S N NEWS, &c. 

















_ Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 


Publishing Office : Tudor Street, V Whitefriars, E.C. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW WORKS . JUST ADDED 


TO THE NEW SERIES OF THE 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


Demy 8&vo., cloth, ros. 6d. ; half-leather, 12s. 6d. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Avocex 


HARNACK, Rector and Professor of Church History in the 
University, Berlin. Translated by THoMAs BAILEY SAUNDERS, 
M.A 


‘Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so stimulating 
Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought o bear on the religious 
problems which address themselves to the modern mind.”—From the Pilot. 

‘Any one who reads the book will find it thoroughly resigious in tone, full of 
real and living interest in mankind, and marked by signs of deep conviction as to the 
truth of Christianity in the sense in which Professor Harnack understands it.” — 
Guardian. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-leather, 12s. 6d. ; 


Reproductions of Texts. 


EW TESTAMENT. By Professor E. NestTLe, ot 
+p Translated by Rev. WILLIAM EbptE, B.D., and 
Edited by Professor ALLAN MENzIEs, D.D. With Final 
Corrections by the Author. 

“We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating task 
of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowiedge d principles 
than Professor Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny ; and will 
surpass the highest expectation.”—-Expository Times. _ ; 
Subscriptions to the current year's Issue of the Theological Trans- 

lation Library, consisting of Three Volumes, One Guinea, payable 

in advance. 


JUST READY .—Demy 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CREED AND LIFE.” 


DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. 


Popular Lectures on Primary Questions. By CHARLES E 
BEEBY, B.D., of Yardley Wood Vicarage, Birmingham. 
“The book is excellent, and its learning praiseworthy.” —Expository Times. 
“Without pretending to decide upon ail the profound and delicate questions at 
issue, we think that Mr. Beeby’s work is a very able and singularly manly contribu- 
tion towards the progressive settlement. . . . We hope these lectures will be 
widely read.” —Daily Chronicle. 
«1 Complete Catalogue or Prospectits of the Theological Translation Library post-free 
on application, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Garden, London ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
_Edinburgh Agency : 20, . South Frederick Street. 
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“THE “CHARLES DICKENS” 


MEMORIAL EDITION. 


Important — fo Advertisers 
and to 


Book Publishers particularly. 





6,000 sets sold 
6,000 sets sold 
6,000 sets sold 
6,000 sets sold 


THROUGH 


DAILY NEWS ALONE. 
DAILY NEWS ALONE. 
DAILY NEWS ALONE. 
DAILY NEWS ALONE. 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


The attention of Advertisers is respectfully drawn 
to the fact that the NUMBER of SETS SOLD of 
“THE DAILY NEWS” MEMORIAL EDITION 
otf CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS (the advertising of 
which was practically confined to “The Daily News”) 

COMPARES FAVOURABLY 
with the results of similar enterprises which were 
ADVERTISED in ALL the LEADING LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL JOURNALS. 





BOOK PUBLISHERS ESPECIALLY ARE 
INVITED TO NOTE THIS. 
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FICTION. 
Two SIDES OF A QUESTION. By May Sinclair. Westminster : 
Constable. 
BABS wy: IMPOSSIBLE. By Sarah Grand. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. 
ven Cross. By L. Cope Cornford. London: George 
en. 


THE problem of woman’s emancipation is entering 
on a new phase in the works of the lady-novelists. The 
change amounts to this, that the new woman is losing 
self-consciousness. In Miss Sinclair’s clever book there 
is no trace of didacticism. The subject is treated, as 
dramatic literature to be effective demands that it should 
be treated, impartially from the point of view of the 
individual. Even Mrs. Sarah Grand has almost dropped 
her aggressive tone, and is gay and whimsical in the 
manner that suits her best. She still has her fighting 
moments, but she has learnt the value of a flank attack. 

Two Sides of a Question contains two interesting 
psychological studies. The one, entitled “The Cosmo- 
politan,” describes a girl condemned for many years to 
a dull provincial life, while her soul, to fulfil itself, 
yearns for the wide interests of the world. Her oppor- 
tunity comes, and she regains in travel her vanished 
youth, beauty and power of self-expression. The other 
is, as it were, the obverse of the medal. It is called 
“Superseded,” and describes an elderly and hopelessly 
out-of-date governess at a progressive girls’ school, 
intellectually starved on lower mathematics and morally 
ground down by over-work. Late in life a pathetic 
passion for a young doctor comes to her, and her case 
awakens the interest of the brilliant young classical 
mistress, type of the new order, whose belief in the 
absolute beneficence of her cause gives way before the 
idea of this poor soul down-trodden in the rush of 
women for the open door. Both stories are written 
with great analytical acumen, and the treatment is more 
sympathetic than is often the case in such studies. 
Miss Sinclair’s men are less convincing than her 
women. Indeed, the hero of the first, with his lack of 
resources to meet the boredom of Coton Manor 
(which, by the way, is most wittily described), is, 
to our mind, something too feminine in character. 
And we can never believe in the young doctor of the 
second story, however clever he may have been, who 
expresses his disbelief in God quite gratuitously at the 
graveside of the old governess. However, the women 
we take on trust, praying that Miss Sinclair is not in the 
conspiracy to mislead the curious among men, and we 
find them intensely interesting. 

We have been greatly entertained by Babs the 
Impossible. Lorraine Kingconstance, to give the heroine 
her real name, is a fascinating child, too good to be true 
(which, perhaps, is the highest praise for a creature of 
fiction). At an early age she tells her governess that she 
is a good sort, but that no educational methods, how- 
ever superior, will avail for her, and she routs her 
mother in a scene of farcical comedy that has not been 
surpassed since the last novel of Mr. W. W. Jacobs. 
She runs wild over the country and incidentally visits 
the philosopher, Lord Cadenhouse, in his lonely tower. 
When she grows up she finds she wants “the dear human 
loves.” And we should believe that she was merely a 
selfish pleasure-seeker but that we remember certain 
occasions on which she shields with great tact her delicate 
brother and other more impressive acts arising from 
thoughtfulness for others. These early attempts to 
make us believe in her would be dashed to the ground 
by her ruthless snatching of the cup of happiness from 
the lips of her poor aunt, who is going to marry Lord 
Cadenhouse when Babs informs her that she has already 
gained his love, did we quite believe in it. We cannot 
help feeling that Mrs. Grand has characteristically over- 
stated what took place at the interview. 

The book seems to have many leading ideas ; the 


beauty of youth is mentioned in a little bit of poetical 
prose on the title-leaf; country life, its charms and its 
limitations seventeen miles from a railway station, are 
described in a “ Proem;” there seems to be a sugges- 
tion that Babs has too little soul and Lord Cadenhouse 
too much, and that the balance is redressed in the end. 
But these points somehow do not greatly interest us. 
There is an air of irresponsibility about the book which 
is its great charm. The figures are very vivid—we 
must not forget to mention the great Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney, a study in splendid vulgarity with a touch of 
romance, a most fascinating creation—but they are like 
the figures of a pantomime, and we are afraid that we 
care little for their immortal parts. Their amusing 
antics, however, should make Babs the Impossible one of 
the novels of the season. . 

Mr. L. Cope Cornford’s name is new to us in 
fiction, but if he has not exhausted his resources in 
Northborough Cross, it should not remain unfamiliar long. 
He has written a study of the society of a cathedral 
city that is full of observation and effective character- 
painting. He describes how to Northborough Cross 
came Gilbert Thornhaigh in the interests of a company 
which should make all men rich ; how for a time it 
succeeded, and how it nearly failed. It is not a very 
original or a very effective plot, but that need not trouble 
us. The unscrupulous lifting of the treasure-trove in 
the crypt of the cathedral is so unconvincing that the 
question of its morality as affecting our estimate of 
those concerned hardly seems to arise. The only 
value, in fact, of the story is that it shows us the society 
of Northborough Cross in good fortune and in bad. 
Mr. Cornford’s characters, even the viciously drawn 
ones of the cathedral clergy, stand the test of this 
change of circumstances. His persons are real as far 
as they go, and one or two of them go some way, 
especially young Lance, who finds in art the treasure of 
the spirit. The book is freshly written and the workman- 
ship sincere. It should attract attention. 


L. R. F. O. 





A Cardinal and his Conscience, by Graham Hope (London : 
Smith, Elder and Co.), tells of the marriage of the great 
Charles of Lorraine with a Calvinist maiden, and how, when 
this maiden discovered whom she had married, she left him 
that he might not sin against those vows which were no part 
of her faith, and how the Cardinal never repented of his sin. 
It is a good idea for a story, and Mr. Graham Hope often 
succeeds in making it moving. Unfortunately he has little of 
the literary gift necessary for making bygone days live 
again. His attempts to picture the French Court or Courts of 
the eleventh century are painstaking, but nothing more. There 
is no glamour about the tale. Only the pathos of the girl's 
sacrifice is not altogether missed.  ~ 


Mr. J. A. Stewart has done better work than The Eternal 
Guest (London: Hutchinson and Co.).’ Military laurels and 


the love that makes them green are the themes of his book, | ~ 


but they are treated conventionally. The best that can be said 
for the book is that the characters are vigorously put in, and 
that there is plenty of movement in it. But it is sentimental 
stuff. 


The Three Days’ Terror (London : John Long) is one of 


those sensational novels that overshoot the mark by sheer ~ 


exaggeration without the attempt to give their narrative 
verisimilitude. 


aon F 


There are moments, it is true, when the doings 
of the wonderful dictators, who tireatea the world withan 


explosive more deadly than any ever known before, grip a 


the imagination because Mr. A. S. Fletcher is a writer of © 
But one of his — 
village tragedies is worth a dozen such tales, which, with their 
men vivisected into animals, are not even original ; and we © 


experience who knows the tricks of the trade. 


hope he will not be seduced from the paths of art by the 
success of such meretricious sensationalism. 
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